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ANTIQUITY OF THE TOBACCO-PIPE IN EUROPE. 


BYSAEDWIN A. BARBER. 


PART I.—GREAT BRITAIN. 


Ir has for some time been a matter of dispute amongst anti- 
quaries. whether the custom of tobacco-smoking originated in the 
Eastern or the Western continent; but of late years America 
has been generally accepted as the birth-place of the art. The 
discovery, however, of large numbers of pipes, apparently 
of considerable age, in Great Britain and various parts of the 
Continent, has recently given rise:to new and extravagant con- 
jectures as to the antiquity of the tobacco-pipe in Europe, and a 
certain class of. archeologists have arrived at the conclusion that 
the luxury.of the pipe was known to the inhabitants of the Old 
World, long before the discovery of the New. Tobacco-pipes 
of clay, exceedingly diminutive in size, have been found in great 
numbers in the British Islands. In England these are popularly 
page= ‘Fairy Pipes;” in Scotland they are known as “Celtic” 

“Elfin Pipes,” whilst i in Ireland they are called by the peas- 
ati “Dane’s Pipes.” They are also designated in different 
parts of the kingdom by the names of “Mab Pipes,” “Old Man’s 
Pipes” and “Carl’s Pipes.” Irish legends attribute them to the 
Cluricaunes, or fairy dwarfs, and in certain localities where 
pipes are particularly abundant, these mischievous little men are 
helieved to have used them in smoking on festive occasions. The 
fact that a number of them have been discovered in close prox- 
imity to Roman remains has induced the belief that they are 
Roman relics of the second century, yet other objects of un- 
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doubted recent origin, such as coins and tobacco-stoppers of the 
period of George II. have been found in connection with these 
early remains. At a meeting of the Scottish Antiquaries, Dr. 
Daniel Wilson, of Toronto, called attention, some years ago, to 
a number of these small nicotian relics, which were exhumed at 
Bonnington, near Edinburgh, in digging the foundation of a new 
school house. “Along with these were found a quantity of bodles 
or placks of James VI., which he exhibited with the pipes, and 
at the same time expressed his belief that they probably supplied 
a very trustworthy clue to the date of this somewhat curious class 
of minor antiquities.”! 

These pipes are made of white clay, and in shape resemble 
those of modern times. See Wilson’s Prehistoric Man, vol. I, 
p. 42. The ornamentation is incised, and, in the majority of 
examples, consists simply of a milled border around the mouth 
of the bowl, impressed by hand.: Small clay pipes “have been 
dredged in numbers from the bed of the Thames, found in 
abundance on various sites in England and Ireland, where the 
soldiers of the Parliament and Revolution encamped; and in 
Scotland in divers localities, from the Border northward even to 
the Orkneys. They have been repeatedly met with in old church- 
yards, and turned up in places of public resort. Occasionally, 
too, to the bewilderment of the antiquary, they are discovered 
in strange propinquity to primitive, Roman, and mediseval relics ; 
but in a sufficient number of cases with such potters’ stamps 
on them as suffice to assign these also to the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries. ”? 

“One example in the possession of Mr. C. K. Sharpe, found 
at a depth of many feet on the Castlehill of Edinburgh, bears the 
impress of the initials *,; and of upwards of seventy speci- 
mens in the collection of Mr. Bell, of Dungannon, some are 
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stamped R D, and on others are the letters G A, CL, oHo, and 
IP.”8 Fairholt, in his excellent little work,4 observes, “such 
are the pipes which have been found in close contiguity with 
Roman® relics, and have occasionally puzzled persons to know 
the period they should assign to their fabrication. Some of the 
Low Country Antiquaries have boldly termed them Roman, and 
as the demand now-a-days for ‘curiosities’ is always met by a full 
supply, pipes have been fabricated in red clay to imitate the so- 
called Samian pottery, so abundant in Roman localities, and 
offered to such ‘collectors’ as may wish for them.” The same 
writer, after accounting for the presence of modern articles 


Proceedings of the Scottish Antiquaries, 1853, Vol. I., p. 182. 

Wilson's Prehistoric Man, Vol. II., p. 48. 

Arc and Prehistoric Annals of Scotland, by D. Wilson, Edinburgh, 1851, p. 680. 
Tobacco: Its History and Associations, p. 165. 

See New Stat. Account of Scotland, Vol. IV. p. 71, V. 430, and VI. p. 581. 
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amongst the ancient, thus concludes: “We may be certain that 
no authenticated discovery of Celtic or Roman antiquities, where 
the ground has been entirely undisturbed, includes tobacco- 
pipes.”® A writer in the Dublin Penny Magazine assigns these 
pipes to the earlier years of Queen Elizabeth’s reign, and traces 
them down to the reign of King Charles II., by the increasing 
dimensions of the bowls.? 

In many localities, in and around London, where the victims 
of the great plague of 1665 are supposed to have been buried, 
large numbers of these diminutive pipes have been found, which 
were, in all probability, used in smoking tobacco and other herbs, 
as: disinfectants. 

It is related that those who were in the habit of smoking 
tobacco, were notably exempt from disease. In accordance with 
this idea, Pepy, writing in his diary, under date of June 7, 1665, 
observes: “This day, much against my will, I did, in Drury 
Lane, see two or three houses marked with a red cross upon the 
doors, and ‘ Lord have mercy upon us!’ writ there; which was a 
sad sight to me, being the first of the kind that, to my remem- 
brance, I ever saw. It put me in an ill conception of myself 
and my smell, so that I was forced to buy some roll-tobacco, to 
smell fo, and chaw, which took away my apprehension.”® 

The “Fairy Pipes” of Ireland illustrate probably the most 
ancient form of tobacco-pipe found in the British Islands. 

“The early period at which tobacco-pipes were first manufac- 
tured, is established by the fact that the incorporation of the 
craft of tobacco-pipe makers took place on the fifth of October, 
1619. ‘Their privileges extending through the cities of London 
and Westminster, the kingdom of England and dominion of 
Wales. They have a Master, four Wardens, and about twenty- 
four Assistants. They were first incorporated by King James, 
in his seventeenth year, confirmed again by King Charles I., and 
lastly, on the twenty-ninth of April, in the fifteenth year of King 
Charles II., in all the privileges of their aforesaid charter.’ ”® 

Some of the earliest so-called “Elfin” or “Fairy Pipes” that 
have been discovered, have stamped upon them the names or 
marks of their makers. For nearly three centuries Broseley has 
been one of the principal seats for the manufacture of pipes. It 
is difficult to assign positive dates to all of them, but the oldest 
are supposed to have been made during the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth. Many of these have the stamps impressed on the 
base of the flat-heel, and some of them possess the dates of their 
fabrication. At Newcastle-under-Lyme, Charles Riggs was a 





6 New Stat. Account of Scotland, p. 
0. 


154. 
7 Vide Dublin Penny Magazine, Vol. III., p. 29. 
8 Pepy’s Diary, Fourth Ed., Vol, ee 5 
9 Qu by Fairholt from Strype’s ition of Stone, Vol. I., p. 247. 
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noted manufacturer in the seventeenth century. Plot, writing in 
the year 1676, observed, “As for tobacco-pipe clays, they are 
found all over the country, near Wrottesley House, and Stile 
Cop, in Cannock Wood, whereof they make pipes at Armitage 
and Lichfield, both which, though they are greyish clays, yet 
burn very white. There is iliaeghioe clay also found at 
Darlaston, near Wednesbury; but of late disused, because of 
better and cheaper found in Monway-field, betwixt Wednesbury 
and Willingsworth, which is of a whitish color, and makes ex- 
cellent pipes, as doth also another of the same color, dug near 
the Salt Water poole in Pensnet Chase, about a mile and a half 
south of Dudley. And Charles Riggs, of Newcastle, makes 
very good pipes of three sorts of clay—a white and blew— 
which he has from between Shelton and Hanley Green, whereof 
the blew clay burns the whitest, but not so full as the white— 
d. €., it shrinks more; but the best sort he has is from Grubbers 
-Ash, being whitish mixed with yellow. It is a short, brittle sort 
of clay, but burns full and white; yet he sometimes mixes it 
with the blew before mentioned.”1° This celebrated manufac- 
tory was founded over two hundred years ago. 

In the reign of William III., the bowls of pipes were elon- 
gated. They were made in England to a great extent, but were 
also imported from Holland in considerable numbers. Mr. 
Jewitt,!1 quoting from Houghton (1694), observes: “ The next 
are tobacco-pipes, of which came from Holland, gross one hun- 
dred and ten, chests four. I have seen some very long ones and 
also small from thence, that truly are very fine. If there comes 
no more, they’ll do us no great hurt. I think they must be per- 
mitted to be patterns to set our people on work, and if our 
smoakers would use none but fine ones, I question not but we 
should make as fine as anybody.” The long-bowled pipes of 
the time of William III. continued in use until the middle of 
the last century. During this period, pipes were also made of 
iron or brass, which probably came from Holland. Pipe-makers 
began to stamp their names on the stems of pipes about a cen- 
tury ago. It is, therefore, possible to classify the British pipes 
according to age, with some degree of certainty; First, by form: 
The earliest tobacco-pipes of the Elizabethan age were generally 
exceedingly small and usually ornamented by a single band of 
incised lines around the upper portion of the bowl. The heels 
or spurs were flat so that the pipes could stand unsupported. 
These were followed by the barrel-shaped pipes of larger dimen- 
sions, which gradually gave place to pipes with long handles 
and pointed spurs. 

10 Quoted by L. Jewitt, F.S. A., in “The Ceramic’Art of Great Britain,” London, 1878, 
vd. ~o 
ll - vol. II, p. 298. 
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Second, by the position of the stamps: The makers’ initials, 
names or marks were impressed on the Aee/s of the oldest speci- 
mens; on the bowls of more recent examples, and finally the 
names and residences were placed upon the stems. 

Several of these “ Fairy pipes” have found their way into 
collections in this country. An ancient Irish pipe in the collec- 
tion of Dr. L. G. Olmstead, of Fort Edward, New York, is a 
good example of one of the older forms, and differs little from 
that figured by Dr. Wilson. It was presented to Dr. Olmstead 
by Mr. Rob’t Day, Jr., of Cork, Ireland. Dr. Wilson, of Toronto, 
Canada, has a number of these interesting relics in his posses- 
sion. The latter remarks of these: “The minute size of the 
most ancient of the British tobacco-pipes, which has led to their 
designation as those of the elves or fairies, may therefore be more 
certainly ascribed to the mode of using the tobacco, which ren- 
dered the contents of the smallest of them a sufficient dose, 
than to economic habits in those who indulged in the novel and 
costly luxury. This opinion is further confirmed by observing 
that the same miniature characteristics mark various specimens 
of antique native pipes of a peculiar class found in Canada, 
and which appear to be such as in all probability were in use, 
and furnished the models of the English clay pipes of the six- 
teenth century.”!? 

A Scottish stone pipe, found at North-Berwick, is figured and 
described by Dr. Wilson, which is “ cut in red sand-stone, some- 
what after an American model, in the form of an animal’s head, 
with a perforation at one of the eyes, seemingly for the inser- 
tion of a reed or straw, as was commonly done by the early 
English smoker with a walnut shell. It was found a few years 
since, in digging a drain, at the village of Morning-side, near 
Edinburgh, in a locality where numerous relics of Scottish pre- 
historic times have been dug up. (See pre-historic man, vol. IL, 
p- 41.) To this unique example, may be further added the 
description of a curious old Scottish memorial of the luxury, 
which would seem at least to prove that we must trace the intro- 
duction of tobacco into this country to a date much nearer the 
discovery of the New World by Columbus than the era of 
Raleigh’s colonization of Virginia. The grim old keep of 
Cawdor Castle, associated in defiance of chronology with King 
Duncan and Macbeth, is augmented, like the majority of such 
Scottish fortalices, by additions of the sixteenth century. In one 
of the apartments of this latter erection, is a stone chimney 
richly carved with armorial bearings, and the grotesque devices 
common on works of the period. Among these are a mermaid 





12 Prehistoric Man, vol. I1., p. 46. 
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playing the harp, a monkey blowing a horn, a cat playing a fid- 
dle, and a fox smoking a tobacco-pipe.1* There can be no mis- 
take as to the meaning of the last lively representation, and on 
the same stone is the date 1510, the year in which the wing of 
the castle is ascertained to have been built, and in which it may 
be added Jamaica was settled by the Spaniards.”!¢ 

English pipes of the seventeenth century, were doubtless 
brought to the United States by the early settlers and may have 
been furnished to the natives in trade. Two clay pipes of this 
period have recently been taken from an Indian grave!® in 
Chester Co., Pennsylvania, with the initials R. T. stamped in 
the bowls. They were probably made by Richard Tyler, a cele- 
brated pipe-maker in the vicinity of Bath, during the early or 
middle part of the seventeenth century.* A moulded clay pipe- 
bowl, in the form of an Indian’s head, surrounded by a feather 
head-dress, was taken from a grave in Lancaster County, Penn- 
sylvania, a few years ago, and although of comparatively modern 
date, it was undoubtedly made in England, especially for traffic 
with the Indians. 

“The Albany Journal, U. §S., in 1858, speaks of the pipe of 
the famed Miles Standish, ‘which came over with him in the 
Mayflower, and was smoked by him to the day of his death, as 
‘a little iron affair of about the size and shape of a common clay 
pipe.’ "16 This was, in all likelihood, an early Dutch pipe, 
obtained from Holland. 

“Tt may reasonably be inferred, from various circumstances,” 
remarks Mr. Jewitt,!7 “that herbs and leaves, of one kind or 
other, were smoked medicinally, in this country, long before the 
period at which tobacco is generally believed to have been first 
brought to England. Coltsfoot, yarrow, mouse-ear, and other 
plants are still smoked by the people, for various ailments, in 
rural districts, and are considered highly efficacious, as well as 
pleasant; and I have known them smoked through a stick from 
which the pith had been removed, the bowl being formed of a 
lump of clay, rudely fashioned at the time, and baked at the fire- 
side. I have no doubt that pipes were in use before ‘the weed’ 
was known in our country, and that it took the place of other 
plants, but did not give rise to the custom of smoking.” 

King James, in his celebrated Counterblaste to Tobacco, in 
1603, asserts that “It is not so long since the first entry of this 

14 Prehistoric Man, vol I. pa. 

15 See Naturalist for May, 1879. 

* Since the above was written, a further examination of these graves has been made, 
and in one of them two more English pipes have been found. The latter,- however, differ 
in form from the others, the bowls being shorter and set almost perpendicular to the 
stems. They were doubtless made at a more recent period, and probably illustrate the 
form of clay pipe used during a portion of the last century. 


16 Quoted by & airholt, p. 171. 
17 ramic Art in Great Britain, Vol. I., p. 291. 
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abuse amongst us here, as this present age can very well remem- 
ber both the first author and forms of its introduction.” 

In the works of Shakspeare we find no allusion to the custom 
of tobacco-smoking; but Spenser, in his Faery Queen (1590), 
designates the plant “the soveraine weede, divine tobacco.”1® 

Its introduction ‘is variously ascribed to Sir Walter Raleigh, 
Mr. Ralph Lane (Governor of Virginia), Sir John Hawkins, 
Captain Price, Captain Keat, and others. According to Dr. 
Wilson, “the year 1560 is assigned for its introduction into 
France, and most commonly that of 1586—in which Admiral 
Drake’s fleet returned from the attack on the West Indian 
Islands—for its reaching England.” The probability is, that it 
was first brought to England by the first expedition of Raleigh, 
that discovered Virginia (1584), as two Indians were carried 
back by this expedition. King James, in his royal attack, alludes 
to this fact: “It was neither brought in by King, great con- 
querer, nor learned Doctor of Physic. With the report of a 
great discovery for a conquest, some two or three savage men 
were brought in, together with this savage custom.” 

As tobacco became generally known in England, the custom 
of smoking gave rise to a great number of publications for, and 
against, it- As early as the first part of the seventeenth century, 
the popular literature in reference to the nicotian art, formed a 
prominent portion of the bibliography of the day. Among 
many works which issued from the press about that time, we 
may mention a few which possessed such quaint titles as 
“ Tobacco battered ; and the Pupes shattered About their Eares 
that idlely Idolize so base and barbarous a Weed ; or at least- 
Wise over-love so loathsome Vanitie; by A Volley of holy 
Shot Thundered From Mount Helicon.” This is supposed to 
have been written by the popular poet, Joshua Sylvester, and 
appeared about 1615 or 1620. 

Tobias Venner, in 1621, issued “A Briefe and accurate Trea- 
tise, concerning, The taking of the fume of Tobacco, which very 
many in these dayes doe too licentiously vse. In which, the 
immoderate, irregular, an vnseasonable vse thereof is repre- 
hended, and the true nature and best manner of vsing it per- 
spicuously demonstrated.” This was followed by “ Wine, Beere, 
Ale, and Tobacco: contending for Superiority.” A Dialogue 
(1630). “ Panacea; or, The Universall Medicine, Being A Dis- 
covery of the Wonderful Vertues of Tobacco Taken in a Pipe. 
With its operation and Use both in Physick and Chyrurgery,” 
by Dr. Everard (1659). And in 1723 a little volume was printed 
with the following highly descriptive title: “How do you do 


18 B. IIL, Canto V., 32, 33. 
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after your Oysters? or A True and Lamentable Account how 
One and twenty Ingenious Gentlemen were set upon on Wednes- 
day Morning last, about One o’clock and Listed, as it is thought, 
for the service of the Pretender, with many other Remarkable 
Discoveries. To which is added Better than you after your 
Tobacco; or a Full and True Account of One and twenty gen- 
tlemen who Listed in the Service of Robert Marrall, Knt. on the 
11th of April, on which day they got a Dangerous Surfeit of 
Tobacco, which they have never since recover’d.”!® 

In the next number the subject will be concluded by a paper 
on the early pipes found upon the continent. 





THE RELIGION OF THE CLALLAM AND TWANA INDIANS. 
BY REV. M. EELLS. 


Tux religion of the Indians, at first sight, seems to be entirely 


different from anything else. Let a common white person go 
among them and for the first time hear the noise and see the in- 
cantations of some of their religious performances, and he would 
probably think that here was something new under the sun. To 
me at least it appeared so at first. But a more careful study of 
the whole subject has completely changed my opinion. 

Religion may be divided into three parts, according to the 
objects of which it treats. These are: Ist. The Beings in the 
spirit world more powerful than ourselves, who are believed to 
have more or less influence over us, including the Creator, good 
angels, satan and evil spirits, and also various articles and places 
where these have been supposed to dwell, as the sun, idols, 
sticks, and the like. 2d. The man asa religious being, including 
his spirit, sinfulness and immortality. 3d. The relations between 
man and these Beings of the other world, in creation and pro- 
vidence, mode of worship, prayer, sacrifice, an incarnation, and 
a future state of happiness or woe. This division may be recog- 
nized among the religions of the aborigines. I propose to give 
some of the elements which I have discovered among the tribes 
of the Pacific coast, especially those dwelling in Washington 
Territory. 

I. Their ideas of the Beings in the other world. (a) The 
Great Spirit. 
copie (Re tig? “ Bibliotheca Nicotiana,” by Wm. Bragge, F. 8. A., Sheffield, 1874 (Pitty 
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The Indians of America are generally supposed to believe in 
a Great Spirit, but I have never been able to discover that these 
Indians have an idea of exactly such a Being, or of what the 
whites call God. They have, however, an idea of a Creator, 
whom the Twana and Nisqually Indians call Di-ki-batl, and the 
Clallams Nu-ki-matl; the difference between the names being 
simply that which is often seen between the languages; the Clal- 
lam being the more nasal. The meaning of the word is a 
Changer, and according to their traditions the name is appropri- 
ate. He was the Creator of the whole world, but their traditions 
of the creation are not exactly like ours. The Twanas believe 
that he resided in the south or west, at the place where the 
heaven comes down to the earth, for they believed the world to 
be flat, and the heavens concave, as they appear. The Clallams 
thought that the Sun was this being, or that he dwelt in the Sun. 
As far as I have been able to learn, however, all agree that he 
was the Creator, but their clearest traditions of him are of the 
time when he visited the world. There are two things in religion 
of which the Indians are full: one is of the practice of incan- 
tations to the spirits of the other world, often called ta-man-o-us, 
which is the practical part of their religion, and the other is the 
coming of Dokibatl to this world, and of his work while here, 
which is the traditionary part of it. Whether or not this is a 
dim tradition of the incarnation of Christ is more than I can 
determine, but the Indians joined the two together as soon as they 
heard about Christ, and often in conversing with them about him 
they will call him Jesus. A long time after the creation, they 
say, the world became bad, so he determined to come here and 
rectify affairs, and in doing so; he changed many men into ani- 
mals, stones and the like. The Clallams say that Protection 
Island, at the mouth of Port Discovery Bay was a part of the 
main land, and was a woman, while the main land was her 
husband. He became vexed at her and kicked her away, and 
when Nickimath came, he changed them into land as they now 
are. The mountain back of Freshwater Bay, nine miles west of 
Port Angelos was a woman, and Mt. Baker, in British Columbia, 
was her husband, while the large rock off the Cape at the west- 
ern end of the bay was their daughter. Th woman was bad and 
abused her husband severely, he bore it for a long time, but at 
last took his things, put them in a boat and crossed the sound. 
When Nukimatl came he changed them into what they now are. 

Most of the other traditions which I have obtained have come 
from the Twanas. One man, knowing that Dokibat] was coming, 
sat down with his bone knife and began to whet it, saying, “I 
will kill him when he comes.” Soon he came, but was so much 
like common men that at first the man did not knowhim. Doki- 


- 
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batl said, “What are you doing?” “Nothing special,” was the 
reply. Again the same question was asked, with the same answer. 
Then Dokibatl said, “I know what you have said; you want to 
kill me. Let me take your knife?” He did so, thrust it into the 
man’s leg, and the man began to jump, and jumping away he 
became a deer. 

Another person was pounding against a cedar tree, when Do- 
kibatl came and asked him what he wished todo. The reply was 
to break or split the tree. Dokibatl said, “you may stop and go 
away, and I will help you.” As the person went away, wings 
came to him, also a long bill and a strong head and he became a 
woodpecker. 

Similar stories are told of the changing of men, boys, women 
and canoes into the beaver, turtle dove, animals, birds and stones; 
and several incidents in regard to his travels. His footsteps still 
remain, as they believe, in hard stone, on the west side of Hood’s 
Canal, ten miles south of the Skokomish Agency. They are 
roughly in the shape of large foot-tracks, about two feet long, 
between high and low tide, and were evidently formed by the 
waves. 

(6) Good Spirits. Their belief in these, is fully as wide-spread 
as that of a Supreme Being, and much more practical. Each 
individual has such a spirit, who watches over him or her during 
life. 

In youth, each person went off alone and spent the time in 
washing, and starvation for several days, with a good fire, when 
at last the Spirit revealed itself in the shape of some animal, eith- 
er a bird or beast, which was ever sacred to him. This animal 
was not the spirit, but the spirit dwelt in it. After this the 
Indian seeks the aid of this spirit by means of various incanta- 
tions, as singing, pounding on sticks, pounding on a drum, the 
shaking of rattles, and making as much noise as possible, on 
somewhat the same principle that the Mohammedan or Christian 
prays. In traveling on the water they sometimes go through 
these performances to secure a favorable wind. In gambling they 
do so to obtain their aid so as to win the game. When sick, it is 
the business of the good medicine man, with the aid of his spirit, 
which is supposed to be more powerful than those of ordinary 
individuals—having been secured in youth, by going through: a 
more severe process—to drive away the evil spirit which causes 
the sickness. Often in winter they spend days and nights in these 
incantations to secure the general favor of the spirits of the future. 

(c) Demons. They firmly believe in the power and presence of 
these, the chief of whom according to the Twanas, is Skwai-il, 
who resides below, but in another place from where the spirits 
of deceased human beings dwell. Often a parent told a child 
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“you must not steal or do wrong; if you do, Skwai-il will see 
you, and take you to his dwelling place.” They were more afraid 
of the lesser imps, practically. When a person is severely sick, 
it is because a wicked medicine man sends one of these demons, in 
the shape of a woodpecker, bear, or treacherous animal to the 
heart of his enemy, to kill him. Sometimes several evil spirits 
are sent to the same person, and it is the duty of the good doctor 
to draw these out. At times, too, they say, that a special demon 
takes possession of a person, and that person, either man or woman, 
becomes crazy, whereupon there must be a grand gathering and 
series of incantations to drive away this spirit. 

(d@) Sun. I have never learned of any veneration of the Sun 
among the Twanas, but there are plain traces of it among the 
Clallams. One old Clallam man told me that before the coming 
of the whites they knew nothing of God, but worshiped the sun 
as their God, and that daily, they prayed to it, saying, “Sun, 
watch over me,” and that they also gave food to it at noon. An- 
other man of the same tribe told me that they formerly believed 
the sun and sky to be supreme, and that it was a common saying 
of the old one to their children, “you must not do wrong or 
the sky will see you.” Such ideas, however, come to the surface 
very little in their intercourse with the whites, yet I think them 
tobetrue. A Makah Indian, in “Swan on the Makah’s,” who live 
next west of the Clallams, said, “Every night we wash and rub 
ourselves with cedar, and every morning talk to the great Chief 
or his representative, the Sun,” while the following note is added 
by Hon. George Gibbs. “I have not detected any direct wor- 
ship of the Sun among the western Selish or Flathead tribes, 
though he forms one of their mythological characters. Accord- 
ing to Father Mangarini, he is, however, the principal object of 
worship among the Flatheads or Selish proper, as well as by the 
Blackfeet. Among both tribes he was supposed to be the crea- 
tion of a Superior Being.” Some of the Clallams held the belief, 
that the sun was the creator of the world, and that when Nuki- 
matl came he was the Sun, incarnate. Others did not know who 
Nukimatl was, but believed it to be a woman. They did not 
know from whence she came or whither she went. 

(¢) Inanimate Objects. They also believe that these spirits, 
both good and bad may, and do at times dwell in certain sticks or 
stones, hence, these also become objects of reverence. These are 
generally made by the Indians, and given to the spirit. They 
are reverenced at all times, for although the spirit dwells in them 
only a small portion of the time, yet after it has once been given 
to it by the earthly owner, ever afterwards it is supposed to watch, 
over the stick and be angry with any one who treats it disrespect- 
fully. These generally, consist of some posts in a large house 
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which is sometimes used for festival purposes. They are usu- 
ally only painted, but sometimes are carved, and occasionally 
both. They are not always, nor often dedicated with much cere- 
mony as far as 1 know, but occasionally there is considerable. 
Often when the occasion is over for which these posts were 
especially constructed, they are not taken care of, and the weather 
beats upon them, but even then they are not to be abused. I 
have also seen two doors of dwellings, with figures painted on 
them, a head board to a bed, painted and slightly carved, a carved 
powder charge, a figured powder horn, and a cap with the feathers 
of the red-headed woodpecker sewed into it, all of which are 
supposed to contain the spirit of the guardian angel and to pro- 
tect the owner when in his house or asleep, and to assist him. 
when hunting and traveling. 

(f) Idols. The sticks, posts and the like, just spoken of, have 
in them the principles of idolatry, yet none of them are carved or 
painted in the shape of an idol, but generally in some simple 
manner. I had been here three years and a half before I saw 
anything which could be properly called an idol. But, at one 
series of religious performances which lasted five days, the Twanas 
brought out a roughly carved image which might be called an 
idol. It was about four feet long, having the head of a man, 
both carved and painted, a neck, with a neck-tie and a slim body 
but no legs or feet. The lower part was similar to a post, and 
was intended to be put in the ground, while the Indians perform- 
ed around it. They say that it was made near a hundred years 
ago, and is usually kept secreted in the woods, and that the spirit 
which sometimes dwells in it, keeps it from decaying. I have 
since heard of others, both among the Twanas and Clallams, 
which are said to be kept in the woods, and to be so old as to be 
nearly decayed. 

Il. Manasa Spiritual Being. His Spirit and Immortal- 
ity. They thoroughly believe that man has a spirit, that at death 
it is separated from the body, and that it is immortal. Every 
graveyard of the Indians shows this. Both in and around the 
" acatey are various articles, as muskets, canoes, clothes, dishes, 

ancy articles, and various articles of household furniture, and 
sometimes of religion. With those who are most esteemed, it is 
customary to place new articles every few years as these decay. 
It is the belief that as soon as a person dies, the spirit goes to 
the spirit land; that as the body decays, spirits from the other 
world come and carry it also away, and that as these articles de- 
cay, they to are carried by the same beings to the same place for 
the use of those who have died. They even believe that before 
a person dies a spirit from the other world may come and take 
away the spirit of a living person. If this is done, that person 
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is sure to die within a year. But, if by any means they can dis- 
cover that this has been done, and there are those who profess by 
visions and dreams to be able to do so, they hold a grand religious 
service, go through a number of incantations in which they pro- 
fess to break ground, so as to descend into the lower regions, 
travel along a road, and across a bridge in the spirit world, dis- 
cover where the spirit of the living person is, fight with the spirits 
there, conquer them, bring up this spirit and return it to its owner. 

The sinfulness of man will be spoken of under the following 
head. . 

Ill. Man’s relation to the Supreme Being and dther Spirits. 
(a) What they do for Man. Creation has been spoken of in 
connection with Dokibatl, and in the same connection a kind of 
Providence in which that Being, seeing that the affairs of the world 
were not in accordance with his ideas, changed them very thorough- 
ly. The Spirits also mentioned are continually governing the 
people in this world, and the great part of their religious cere- 
monies is to influence those spirits. Their ideas of reward and 
punishment in this world are tolerably clear. A Spirit whose 
dwelling place, or stick has been injured, will probably send sick- 
ness upon the people. The whole idea of a flood, so widely 
prevalent in this region, and which was the subject of an article 
in a former number of the AnTIQUARIAN, is, that it was sent be- 
cause of wickedness. In the next world their ideas are not so 
clear. The Spirit-world is situated somewhere within the earth; 
but all go there, except, perhaps, some very bad people. Their 
chief demon lives within the earth, in another place, and threats 
of his taking them are made, but I have never heard them say 
that he ever did take any one. The idea of punishment seems to 
be chiefly confined to this world. 

(6.) What man is to do towards the spirits. Man as a fav- 
ored’ being should thank them, and this was done in religious 
dances. As a weak being he should ask assistance. This is 
generally done by incantations, but sometimes by prayers. I have 
learned of a single Twana and Clallam prayer; each asked for 
protection, acknowledging the weakness of man, and the power 
of the Great Creator. But practically the most of their desires 
of this kind are expressed in incantations—called in this region 
ta-man-o-us. As a sinful being he also needs to be made better, 
and by a series of incantations, to an outsider not very different 
from those performed when asking for assistance, this is usually 
sought. These consist mainly in pounding on sticks, on drums, 
clapping their hands, shaking of rattles made of deer hoofs, 
shells, and of hollowed wood in which are small stones, and in con- 
tinually singing, these songs being often either a prayer for help or 
a desire for forgiveness. The only other implements used in these 
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performances of which I know, are headbands of cedar bark or 
cloth, and hand sticks, which are three or four feet long, but 
quite slim, and which are held in the hand during the perform- 
ances. There is a kind of incantation called the black tamanous, 
in which the participants black their faces more or less, and which 
is the most savage performance of which I know. The candidate 
for admission is starved and treated roughly for several days, but 
it is a secret society, and as I am not one of the initiated, I have 
never been able to learn the principles. The medicine men, too, 
sometimes gather for a performance peculiar to themselves, but 
to this, as the last, whites are not admitted. 

Sacrifices are occasionally offered, but they are not common. 
When formerly they went to a new land, they would build a fire 
and burn on it some fish, good mats, or something made with the 
hand, except clothes, in ‘order, they said, to gain the good-will of 
the god of the land; and in their present ceremonies they do 
something somewhat similar, so that when I have tried to explain 
to them the sacrifices of the bible, I have found that they had 
already the idea in their minds. 

Purification in a religious sense is important. One of the 
principal things which a young person does, when he first goes out 
to seek for his guardian spirit, is washing every day; and a medi- 
cine man once told me that in his youth he spent hours daily in 
the water, so that he should be suitable to receive a strong spirit 
to help him. 

Except the medicine men, there is no separate class of persons 
for religious services. The main business of these is to cure sick- 
ness by their incantations, but in all other religious performances 
I am not aware that they are supposed to be any,more powerful, 
or to take any more prominent part, than the other people. Occas- 
ionally women become doctors as well as men. 

I have thus spoken of the religion of these two tribes, because 
my intercourse for nearly five years has been with them, but as 
far as I have been able to learn, the religion of the other tribes 
on Puget Sound, is very similar, the more northern tribes perhaps 
being a little more savage in some of their performances. 
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THE NATIONAL MUSEUM OF MEXICO AND THE 
SACRIFICIAL STONES. 


“Anales Del Museo Nacional.” (Tomo 1°, Nos. 1 to 4 inclusive. Nos. 1 and 2 of 
1877; 3 and 4 of 1878.) 


BY AD. F. BANDELIER, HIGHLAND, ILL. 


Although it might be difficult of proof, the fact nevertheless 
may be admitted that the Chevalier Lorenzo Boturini-Bena- 
ducci has really been the unconscious originator of whas has 
now grown into the “National Museum” of the City of Mexico. 
Forming, what he himself has called: “Museo Historico Indi- 
ano,” consisting principally of manuscripts (both in Spanish 
and Mexican) written since the conquest, of aboriginal pictures 
and paintings, and (perhaps) of other “Indian relics.” The un- 
lucky Italian nobleman left this collection (well catalogued) in 
the hands of the Spanish Government of Mexico, and left that 
country in disgust. It is commonly admitted that the Spanish 
rulers of New Spain confiscated Boturini’s collection, and such 
indeed appears to have been the case. A large portion of it 
perished since, through neglect. The archives of the vice-roy- 
alty had become depositaries of suc +h remains, but in 1775 all 
antiquities and other “curiosities” were transferred to the Uni- 
versity of Mexico. 

This University had been founded in 1553. Its first Rector was 
Don Antonio Rodrignez de Quesada. Until 1775, 1162 degrees 
of Doctorship, and 29,882 baccalaureates .were dispensed. In 
1760 the Rector Don Mannal Ignacio Beye de Cisneros founded 
the Library which, open to the public morning and evening, 
under the care of two librarians, finally contained about 10,000 
volumes, many of which of the highest value for aboriginal 
history. With Mexican Independence the decay of the Uni- 
versity commenced. Closed in 1833, by order ‘of President 
Farias, it was reopened by Santa Amna in 1834, though with 
considerable alterations in its statutes. The University wit- 
nessed such modifications again in 1843 and 1854, after each of 
which it was left in a worse condition, until finally, in 1857, 
the liberal President Comonfort closed it again. Re- established 
one year afterwards by Zuloaga, and reclosed by Juarez in 1861, 
it showed a faint spark of life in 1863, but the institution had 
suffered too much from the unstable condition of the country 
and the consequent neglect of studies, further maintenance was 
found impracticable, and the Emperor Maximilian was reluc- 
tantly compelled to abolish it on the 30th of November, 1865. 
Its valuable library was boxed up and stored away, its halls 
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now form the conservatory of music and elocution. Thus per- 
ished, a victim to continuous civil war, the third oldest (that of 
Lima is slightly older, and that of Santo Domingo was the 
first) high institute of learning in America. 

In 1822 an archeological cabinet and one of natural history 
were opened in its halls, both of which were, in 1831, consoli- 
dated into the “National Museum.” It was in the building of 
the University that Humboldt gazed at the gigantic carving 
purporting to be the idol “Teoyaomiquiztli.” . When Maximilian 
closed the University, the collections were transferred to their 
present rooms in the National Palace. 

For the support of the “Museum,” the Mexican Government, 
in 1867, voted monthly subsidies of five hundred dollars. The 
Museum is divided into two Sections or “Departmentos.” The 
first one is the “Departemento de Arqueologia y Historia;” the 
other, “Departemento de Historia Natural,” which in turn sub- 
divides into the Sections of Botany, Zoology, Mineralogy, and 
Geology (Paleontology included). 

Director of the “Museo” is Professor Don Gumesindo Men- 
doza. He is also the head of the historical and archeological 
department. The other sections are headed as follows: Zool- 
ogy, Dr. Don Jésus Sanchez; Botany, Dr. Don Manuel M. Vil- 
lada; Mineralogy, Don Manuel Tornel y Algara, (C. E.); Geol- 
ogy, &c., Don Mariano Barcena, (C. E.) It is evident that only 
such publications as come under the head of Archeology and 
History, can be treated of here at any length, still I cannot 
refrain from mentioning also all papers treating of subjects 
belonging to other branches. For, as the organization of the 
“Museo” plainly tells us, it is a working scientific institution, 
intended to increase as well as to diffuse knowledge in many 
different ways. 

Seftor Mariano Barcena has three paleontological papers: an 
introduction to the study of the science, wherein he professes: 
“Natura non fecit saltum!”—and two parts of “materials for 
the formation of a work on Mexican paleontology.” 

Seior Jésus Sanchez: A catalogue of Mexican birds, and their 
geographical distribution. 

Senior Tornel y Algara: On the export of copper-ores. 

There is also a very short Report to the Minister of Justice, 
which, while indicating a prosperous condition for the “Museo,” 
is still entirely too condensed to satisfy the natural curiosity of 
outsiders, and foreign readers in general. We naturally take a 
deep interest in the welfare of the comparatively young institu- 
tion, and while we feel that it is growing, would like to know 
how far it has grown as yet. 
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Turning now to the archeological papers proper, we meet 
with a highly important and valuable publication at the outset, 
in the Ist number, or “Entrega.” 

The Cuauhwicalli of Tizoc, by Senor Don Manuel Orozco y 
Berra. While the great name of the author of “Geografia de 
les Languas ” is in itself a guarantee of excellence for the work, 
its subject also is of very great importance. Senor Orozco 
treats of the different kinds of stones of sacrifice used by the 
ancient Mexicans, and finally discusses that cylindrical carved 
block which is known under the name of “ gladiatorial stone.” 
It is a singular fact that, however much has been said and writ- 
ten about the offering up of human victims by the aborigines 
of Mexico, and the modes of slaughtering the prisoners, nobody 
has ever attempted a critical investigation of the mest promi- 
nent instruments, to wit: the slaughter-blocks themselves. Sefior 
Orozco now has done the much needed work, donating us with a 
complete monograph on the Mexican stones of mca fag 


As might be expected, he finds more than two kinds of these 
hideous contrivances of stone. Their number is increased by 
him to jive, namely: Techcatl— Temalacatl— Teocuauhaicalla 
— Cuauhxicalli Xthuipilli Cuauhtlehuatl— Cuauhaicall. 


Without presuming to contradict the distinguished Mexican 
scholar, I still venture to suggest that the five kinds enumerated 
by him might be reduced to three types, of which the following 
are about adequate descriptions: 

(1.) Zecheatl, or ordinary slaughter-block. Mostly of ob- 
sidian or greenstone (black or green “Jasper,” according to 
older sources,) about long enongh and high enough to extend a 
man on it, and so shaped as to bend that victim, head and feet 
downwards, while the breast was correspondingly elevated. 
The width of this stone on its upper surface can be inferred 
from that of the sacrificial yoke, by means of which the cap- 
tive’s neck or throat was tightened; both wings of the yoke lap- 
ping over the stone on each side. (This yoke is figured by the late 
Mr. Brantz Mayer, by Mr. H. H. Bancroft, and especially by 
Captain Dupaix, who had found it near Orizava and carried it 
to Mexico.) 

The height of the “techcatl” is stated by Duran, “to reach 
the girdle;” its length one “ braza,” or about eight feet. In 
the latter measure nearly all the authors of any note whatever 
concur. Sahagun and Gomara, however, represent the “tech- 
catl” as round, “after the manner of a footstool” (tajon.) The 
name itself gives no clue to the possible shape, but Tezozomoc 
in his “ Cronica Mexicana,” (Cap: xxx) while describing a round 
stone, still uses the expression: “ y alli mueran aspados en par- 
rillas.” I would also take the liberty here to call the attentidn 

2 
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of Sr. Orozco to that obscure passage in Cap: vm of the same 
work: “que sereis aspados los cuerpos con tejas como de al- 
muazas.” 

There is evident confusion among the older sources about the 
sacrificial stones, each one of them dwelling, sometimes rather 
exclusively, on that particular type which struck him most for- 
cibly. To the authors, however, who speak of the “techcatl” 
in the shape above given, the important testimony of Father 
Géronimo Mendieta (“ Historia ecclesiastica Indiana,” Lib. m., 

Jap: xv., p. 100) must be added. 

(2.) Temalacatl, stone of gladiatorial sacrifice. A cylin- 
drical block of stone, with a surface more or less plain, and 
perforated in the middle. This stone is, in fact, the counterpart 
to the stake of the northern Indians, and of those of Brazil. 
The prisoner tied to the stake was expected to display almost 
superhuman indifference or fortitude against the most atrocious 
sufferings. The captive, fastened on the round “ shuttle-stone,” 
(from “tetl”-stone, and “malacatl;” as Sr. Orozco very justly 
remarks,) had once more to show his bravery by resisting, un- 
protected and badly armed, the attacks of well armed warriors. 
His doom was, of course, sealed beforehand, but a last exhibi- 
tion of skill and courage was demanded of him, a torture, moral 


if not bodily, like that of ruder and wilder tribes. We have 
numerous descriptions of the “ temalacatl,” but it is very doubt- 
ful whether there is one of these cylinders yet extant. From 
the descriptions we gather that it was placed, not on the summit- 
platform of the pyramidal “medicine-lodge ” (or, rather, of the 


” 


artificial hill or mound on which the “lodges” or “ chapels 
were built), but on a lower projection, since the hideously graphic 
tales of the butcheries—which Tezozomoe and Duran have pre- 
served to us—always represent the medicine-men who had to kill, 
as descending (“bajando”) towards the stone. Compare also 
Sahagun and Hernandez, or Nieremberg. 

There can be no doubt as to the fact, that the captive was 
fastened to the centre of the block, and for that purpose the 
perforation mentioned was used. The rope was just long enough 
to allow him free motion on the stone to its rim, but not beyond 
it. Armed with a club of hard wood, and (possibly) a shield, 
his naked body painted white (the color of death), the prisoner 
awaited his enemy. The latter was fancifully attired, ordina- 
rily masked in a manner similar to that of Western Indians at 
their great solemnities, and well armed. His object was not so 
much to kill the victim; but to hit or touch him once, when the 
latter was forthwith seized by others and dragged to another 
block, on which his heart was cut out in the usual way. The 
““temalacatl ” was thus a stage, on which an exhibition prelimi- 
nary to sacrifice took place. 
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Sr. Orozco y Berra says: “The honor of invention of the 
sacrifice and stone devolve upon Motecuzoma Ilhuicamina.” His 
authorities are: Duran (Parte 1, Cap: xx), and Tezozomoc (Cap: 
xxx.) His quotations are correct, of course, but it is doubtful 
if the authors are right. In the first place no head war-chief 
of the Mexican tribe had the right to introduce a new rite of 
worship; this the tribe alone could do, either by popular vote 
(as in case of the election of a new “chief of men” or “snake- 
woman”), or by delegation. Again there are indications, as I 
have already stated, that the so-called “gladiatorial sacrifice” 
was but a state of transition, the original wild torture dying out, 
and what in a more advanced state of society became the “ gladi- 
atorial contests” of the Romans, looming up in its infancy. 
Finally, it is to be noted that the sacrifice on the “round stone” 
is mentioned previous to the year 1459 (date of its first inaugu- 
ration, according to the “ Book of Gold”) already. Space for- 
bids further discussion of the point. 

3. Cuauheicalli. From “cuauhtli” or “quauhtli,” eagle, 
and “xicalli,” bowl. Therefore, bowl of the eagles. The typi- 
cal form of it is a round stone, more or less carved, having in 
the middle a concavity like unto a bowl or saucer, and from it 
a channel or groove towards the edge. It is to this type that 
Sr. Orozco y Berra refers the so-called “stone of sacrifice,” 
which has been so plentifully described and represented, ever 
since its first notice by Don Antonio de Leon y Gama, in his 
interesting, although now somewhat antiquated work, “ Descrip- 
cion de las Dos Piedras,” (Mexico, 1792. The stone was, as it 
is well known, discovered in the great square of Mexico, on the 
17th December, 1791, and finally, after going to the University, 
1824, placed in the court of the museum in 1873, where it now 
lays), of which the famous Calendar-stone forms the main topic. 

There is, however, a picture of the “cuauhxicalli” which is 
much older than that of Gama. On Lam. vim of Part 1 of the 
plates of Padre Duran, a human sacrifice is represented, taking 
place on a round block, which in ornaments, and especially in 
the cup-like excavation of its center, bears the distinguishing 
mark of the “ cuauhxicalli.” (Father Duran died in 1588; so 
Davila-Padilla tells us.) It is probable that many descriptions 
of the “stone of sacrifice” are really intended for the cuauhxi- 
calli. But some of. them are indefinite; they mention a perfo- 
rated stone also, whereas the one at Mexico has no hole; merely 
a central concavity. This concavity is stated to have been for, 
the hearts which, after being presented to the idol, were thrown 
into it; whereas the channel conducted the biood gathered on 
the stone. We have an eye witness, Bernal Diez de Castillo, to - 
prove that the hearts were afterwards burnt before the idols. 
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If now the cuauhxicalli was a stone of sacrifice, that is, if peo- 
ple were killed on it, the groove for conducting the blood must 
have been turned in a particular direction. The aborigines of 
Mexico were not very particular in their arrangements for car- 
rying off the blood which they so lavishly spilled, else the 
stench which Ber nal Diez noticed in and about their chapels 
(“ hedor de sangre”), the coats of coagulated blood on the walls 
and floors, would have been removed in time for the visit (of an 
official character) made by the Spaniards. If, therefore, the 
blood of victims was carried off in one way, it was for a partic- 
ular purpose, and this could only be, as Tezozomoc intimates: 
“to wash the figure of the sun.” Thus we have the connection 
between the “ cuauhxicalli ” and the so-called “ calendar-stone.” 
There can be no doubt, after the acute researches of Sefor Don 
Alfredo Chavero and of Prof. Ph. Valentini (presently at the 
city of New York), that the latter monument is not the “gnomon” 
to be which it has been erroneously represented by Sr. de Leon y 
Gama. But it is not the “cuauhxicalli” which Sr. Chavero 
makes of it (“ Calendario Azteca”), because it lacks the latter’s 
distinguishing features, to wit: the central concavity and the 
outlet or channel from that “ bowl” to the rim. The “ calendar- 
stone” was a horizontal and not a vertically inserted block; it 
was placed before the “ bowl,” as the stone of the swn, and the 
blood of the sacrifice, the proper “ heart’s blood ” of the victims, 
was conducted on it to “ wash the face of the sun.” 

Even a careless glance at the most ordinary picture of the 
“stone of sacrifice” must satisfy us that it really was the 
“cuauhxicalli,” or bowl of the eagles just treated of. Both 
the concavity and the channel are there very plainly marked. 
This mass which (ac cording to Brantz-Mayer) was 9 feet in di- 
ameter (exact measure according to Gama, § 121: 3 varas, one 
pulgada, and 44 lines, equal in all to 8.¢8% feet English,) pre- 
sents on its upper surface certain ornaments with starlike points 
which Sr. Orozco at once identifies with the figure of the sun. 
I believe, however, that these ornaments have no symbolical im- 
port, notwithstanding the description of Duran, (Cap. xxi) 
and that the “ figura del sol” is intended for that occupying the 
center of the “ calendar-stone.” For if that figure should “ en- 
joy” the bloéd of the victims, contrivances like those on the 
stone in question, made for the evident purpose of carrying off 
the blood as soon as possible, did not correspond to such a pur- 
pose. Besides if, as the tales have it, people were killed on the 
stone, it must have taken place on that “figure of the sun” 
itself. Furthermore, the Mexicans have their well determined 
picture to represent the sun, and this was not the one on the 
“ euauhxicalli,” but the face with protruding tongue occupying 
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the center of the calendar-stone. (It is known to be the same 
as on the so-called “tablet of the sun” at Palenqué in Chiapas.) 
If now Duran tells us that the blood was collected in the hol- 
low (“ pileta”), there to wash the face of the sun, it was because 
from this concavity the blood was directed on that face by the 
channel. 

It is a well known fact that the rim of the “sacrificial stone” 
shows a series of human figures, always in: pairs. To Sefor 
Gama these figures represented a dance, one of them being the 
“leader.” It is obvious that such is not the case, and cannot be. 
There is always a warrior in full dress, with the characteristic 
ornaments of the head war-chief of the Mexicans, who with one 
hand seizes a tuft of hair on the head of a man fronting him in 
a humble and dejected attitude. Each one of these groups, of 
which there are fifteen, represents evidently as many victories 
gained by the Mexicans over as many foreign tribes, as the 
analogy of the picture with the Codices shows. The victorious 
warrior is always accompanied by the “name,” or that peculiar 
sign placed behind the head, denoting the name of the person, 
tribe, place or object. It is admitted in general that these 
“names” apply to the vanquished figures, and as such they are 
interpreted by Sr. Orozco y Berra also. The point turns on the 
question as to whether the fifteenth group has a name to it or 
not. The figure is somewhat indefinite, and what Sr. Orozco 
determines as the word “Cuetlaxtlan,” looks just as much like 
an appendix to the headdress of the humiliated man. I shall 
not attempt to answer this at all, since it would require an atten- 
tive study, not only of the very faithful copy which Sr. Orozco 
_ has published, but of the original itself. As an illustration, 
what he explains as the name of the prisoner of the third group 
(c) is appended to the headdress of the victor in the fourth 
group (d). The interpretation of this sign is very unsatisfactory 
besides. If the names apply to the victorious parties, instead 
of to the vanquished ones, then it becomes very difficult to deter- 
mine them, because we do not know whether tribes or kins are 
intended to be represented. I do not wish to be understood as 
suggesting an explanation at variance with that of Sefior Orozco 
y Berra, but merely advert to a possible doubt in relation to it. 

There is a marked difference between the head-dress of the 
first warrior and those of the fourteen others. The former is 
much larger and conspicuous. It is also found in the Codex 
Telleriano-Remensis, as Montezuma’s head-dress, and on the 
plates accompanying Duran’s “Historia de las Yndias de Nueva- 
Espafia, I Islas de Tierra-Firme.” Plainly connected with it is 
a human leg, standing to it in the relation of “name.” This is 
commonly regarded as the symbol for “Tizoc,” “Tizoczic,” ete., 
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sixth head war chief of the ancient Mexicans, in the regular 
series of their officers. On the strength of this, Sefior Orozco 
has called the monument “ Cuauhxicalli of Tizoc.” Unlike to 
the calendar-stone, which bears on its face the date of its inaug- 
uration (13 Cane), the “ sacrificial stone” has no such chrono- 
logical mark, unless the eight almond-shaped marks occurring 
thrice on the rim of the block indicate a year, “ eight flint,” 
(Tecpatl), thus denoting either 1448 or 1500. But neither of 
these dates would correspond to the term of office of “Tizoc,” 
the former agreeing with the older Montezuma, the latter with 
“ Ahuitzotl.” 

Tizoc, according to the Codex Mendoza, occupied the position 
of head war chief of the Mexicans, from 1482 to 1486. His 
full name is “Tizoczic Chalchiuhtona,” and it is generally rep- 
resented as a leg, sometimes transfixed by an arrow. But the 
name is also painted as a stone, through which a thorn is thrust. 
The latter picture can be associated with the “chalchihuitl,” or 
green-stone, highly esteemed by the aborigines for ornamental 
purposes, and which is one of the compounds of the name, but 
how the leg (“ metztli”) comes into play, has always been diffi- 
cult to explain. There is but one plain root in the name, the 
verb “zo,” to bleed. The prefix “ti” might relate to 
“tizatl,” white earth, but on the whole there is barely sufficient 
ground for the etymology in any shape. The explanation given 
by Sr. Orozco y Berra, appears to me .also doubtful. We have 
no cause to change the first syllable “ti” into “te,” since the 
former is expressly and uniformly used by all authors. 

But the Mexican name for leg is also the same for moon. 
Meztitlan, place of the moon, was the tribe against which Tizoc- | 
zic warred most bitterly during his short term of office. It may 
be, therefore, that combined with the wound to correspond to the 
verb “zo,” and thus making “ metztlizoc” the picture of a human 
lower limb, became indeed the sign for tizoc. Perhaps the latter 
word is even nothing else than an abbreviation of the former. 
All of which is respectfully submitted. 

There is one singular thing yet to be noted. There is but one 
direct mention made of- any stone of sacrifice ever made under 
Tizoczic, and this mention is found in Tezozomoc (Cap: L1x), who 
positively states that this stone was a “techcatl.” It follows 
that the “ cuauhxicalli” in question cannot be the block of sac- 
rifice mentioned as made under Tizoczic. 

Notwithstanding the sign of the limb, and notwithstanding 
also the high authorities of both the late Sr. José F. Ramirez 
and of Sr. Orozco y Berra, I am of opinion that the monument 
was inaugurated while Montezuma Ilhuicamina was head war- 


chief of the Mexicans, and that the eight figures of almonds, 
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therefore, indicate the years “eight flint,” or 1448 A. D., cor- 
responding to the eighth year of ‘that chieftain’ s term of office. 
I may be permitted to state my reasons. 

The construction of a stone of sacrifice corresponding in every 
respect to the one occupying our attention is mentioned, and the 
stone is minutely described, by Diego Duran (Cap: xx), and 
by Fernando de Alvarado Tenomomec (Cap: xxx), as having been 
inaugurated during the term of office of the older Montezuma. 
Duran even says: “that around it, for rim or border, all the 
wars should be painted which they had had until then.” Fur- 
ther on he mentions the wars of Tepeaca, of Tochpan, of the 
Huaxteca, of Cuetlaxtlan, of Coaixtlahuac. Basing on these 
names (in part) Sr. Ramirez affirms that they are not found on 
the “sacrificial stone,” Cuetlaxtlan excepted. Sr. Orozco fur- 
ther concedes Tochpan. If, however, we compare the list of 
tribes (pueblos) captured by the older Montezuma, as given on 
plates vm and viu of the Mendoza Codex, with the “names” on 
the stone, as interpreted by Sr. Orozco, we find several corres- 
ponding, besides the above two, and some (Xochimilco and 
Culhuacan) of pueblos certainly conquered by the Mexicans long 
before the time of “Tizoc.” In fact there is nothing to justify 
the assumption that the groups on the rim of the stone repre- 
sent as many pueblos vanquished by the Mexicans under the 
leadership of that chief, save the figure of the leg, which, for 
reasons not yet fully explained, is assumed to stand for the 
name of Tizoczic. But even this figure may easily apply to 
another officer. 

As I have elsewhere proven, the Mexicans had two executive 
officers, one of which was the“chief of men,” erroneously dec- 
orated with the title of “monarch,” whereas the other bore the 
title of “snake-woman.” Both of these chieftains had to be dis- 
tinguished braves, and either of them had the supreme command 
of the Mexican forces in war; although the “chief of men” was 
more properly the “ general” of the confederac *y of tribes of the 
Mexican valley.’ Now, among the most conspicuous leaders filling 
the office of ‘ snake-woman,” also at the time of the first Mon- 
tezuria, there was one called “Tlacaelleltzin.” The name, as 
already Torquemada remarks, is composed of “tlacatl,” man, 
and “ellel,” courageous or generous. Now it was one of the 
distinguishing marks of brave men among the Mexicans, to have 
scars on their lower limbs. (So the “anonymous conqueror” 
and Duran tell us.) The wounded leg may, therefore, very 
properly stand for “tlacaellel,” valiant man, and thus the objec- 
tion is removed to placing the inauguration of the stone at the 
date carved on its rim, to wit: 1448, or the year “8 flint.” 
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In conclusion, I beg to remark that the “sacrificial stone” 
was exhumed in the great plaza of Mexico, in front of the 
cathedral, among the debris resulting from the destruction of 
the great “teocalli” of the original pueblo. Tezozomoe (Cap: 
xxx), says: “The stone of sacrifice is to-day near the church of 
Mexico.” This stone of sacrifice is the one which he and Duran 
describe as having been made while the older Montezuma was 
“chief of men.” Consequently I feel authorized to differ from 
the distinguished Mexican scholar, in assuming that the “sacri- 
ficial stone” to-day at the National Museum, although a “ cuau- 
hxicalli” indeed, was not Tizoc’s make, and thus fabricated 
between 1481 and 1486, but was hewn and carved while the 
older Montezuma was “chief of men,” and Tlacaeleltzin was 
“snake-woman” of the Mexicans, and inaugurated in the year 
eight “flint,” or 1448 A. D. 

“ An Aztec Idol of Chinese Type.” Description and draw. 
ing by Director Don Gumesindo Mendoza of a small idol made 
of dioritic rock (24 mm. high and 18 mm. long,) found in 1867, 
in the municipality of Ichcaquixtla, district of Tepeji, State of 
Puebla, in a tumulus or mound. The mound contained “ the 
remains of the entombed person, a great statue, several objects 
of clay, and a collar, one of whose grains was the idol in ques- 
tion.” Sr. Mendoza precedes his remarks on the figure by the 
following interesting note (p. 39): “The surface of our country 
is covered by tumuli of various sizes; these are, as the word indi- 
cates, hillocks of conical shape, more or less regular, made of 
stone and clay, frequently of stone and an excellent mortar.” 
(It would be very interesting to ascertain the latter fact posd- 
twely.) “These tumuli were the sepulchres of our forefathers; 
in these they deposited their mortal remains or their revered 
ashes. The latter were enclosed in urns of clay or limestone, 
whereon they engraved or painted the hieroglyphics indicating 
the social position, and the date of the sad event for the family 
or tribes. Alongside of the remains they placed the arms which 
he wielded in strife; if he was a king or a w&rrior—together 
with his most precious jewels—if it was the grave of a woman, 
it contained the objects most commonly of household use.” 

We have thus (as older sources indeed tell), side by side, in ab- 
original Mexico, cremation and sepulture. It is much to be re- 
gretted that Sr. Mendoza does not give us any information on the 
distribution of both kinds. A map showing how “ cremation 
mounds” and “sepulture mounds” are distributed and located 
relatively to each other, would be a very valuable addition to the 
archeology of Mexico. That the country does not lack the man 
able to do it, is shown not only by the “Anales,” but especially 
by the survey of the great mounds of Teotihuacan, through the 
celebrated engineer, don Garcia y Cubas. 
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Thus far “Entrega” No. I. 

“Entrega II. opens with: 

“A Historical Question,” by Senior Don Jésus Sanchez. 

An earnest, dignified, and skillful attempt to prove the truth 
of the story that Don Fray Juan de Zumarrago, First Archbishop 
of Mexico, destroyed by fire the so-called “aboriginal archives” 
of Tezcuco. Sefior Sanchez will be properly attended to, at 
Mexico, by one who is far more able to do it than myself. While 
the destruction of antiquities of all kinds by early missionaries 
is amply proven, and needs no discussion, the burning of a vast 
library forming heaps of picture-sheets, like large mounds, is an 
invention, or at least a gross exaggeration. The principal author- 
ity on which it finally rests, is that of the so-called Txtlilxochitl’s 
of Tezcuco, a succession of native writers, bent upon extolling 
and exalting the power and culture of ¢hetr tribe over all others. 
The last one of their name, Fernando de Alba Txtlilxochitl, has 
left us an almost burlesque description of the “Royal Library” 
of Tezeuco. Although Fray Juan Zumirrago was elected Pishop 
in 1527, and the reported “auto da fé” consequently took place 
at least 7 years after the Conquest, no author or writer of that 
time mentions to have seen such a library, except Bernal Diaz de 
Castillo, who calls them distinctly “tribute rolls,” and who says 
that there was “a house full of them,” at Mexico. “Historical 
question” is important because it implies a higher degree of cult- 
ure of the aborigines than that actually existing. I have neither 
time nor space to enter now into a full discussion, which must, 
from our point of view, mostly dwell on the reliability of certain 
sources. Besides, there is now in progress a work which will set 
at rest the question raised by Sr. Sanchez. 

“Inauguration (or Dedication) of the Great Temple of 
Mexico,” by Sr. D. Manuel Orozco y Berra. 

Description and interpretation of a slab of irregular form and 
thickness, with a rectangular face, polished and carved, about 1 
foot 114 inches long, by 2 feet 11 inches high (0.605 mm. by 
0.885 mm.). This slab was already described and discussed by 
the late Sr. Ramirez in the appendix to his translation of Pres- 
cott’s “Conquest of Mexico,” edition of 1845. 

Both Sr. Ramirez and Sefior Orozco y Berra agree in regard- 
ing the carvings on the stone as commemorative of the dedication 
of the great “teocalli” of ancient Tenochitlan. This event, 
which is minutely described by most authors, and also painted on 
tiie Codex Telleriano-Remensis and the Codex Vaticanio, is said 
to have occurred in 1487. Now, as Sr. Ramirez has remarked, 
and Sr. Orozco has confirmed, the slab in question has nearly two- 
thirds of its surface covered by the figure of a cane (“acatl”), 
accompanied on each side by four disks, representing as many 
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dots, thus implying that the whole signifies the year “eight cane” 
(“chicnéy acatl”). This year occurred twice in the course 
of the fifteenth century, for the first time in 1435, and again 
in 1487. The picture, therefore, must represent some event 
which occurred in one of these two years. The upper third of 
the plate shows two human figures wearing both the dress and 
ornaments of the head-chiefs of Mexico, facing each other, and 
having between them a singular structure which cannot be de- 
scribed, and each of these human forms has, behind its head, the 
characteristic figure which designates the “name.” The one to 
the right represents an oppossum-like animal to whose back the 
conventional Mexican sign for water is attached. It is uniformly 
regarded as expressing the name of “Ahuizotl” (otter or water- 
rat), which name was that of the Mexican head war-chief imme- 
diately preceding the last Montezuma, and who, so we are in- 
formed in the Mendoza Codex, held the office from 1486 until 
1502 (plates XII. and XIV). The other human figure has as 
symbol of its name, a streaked Jeg, similar to the one which I 
have already mentioned in connection with the name of Tizoc. 

It is thought more than likely that the occurrence commemo- 
rated by the slab took place during the term of office of Ahu- 
itzotl, and this is the view taken of it by our two distinguished 
Mexican authorities. Consequently, also, the year “8 cane” is 
that of 1487, A. D., according to our computation of time. 

But, aside from that chronological sign, there is another one, 
crowning the middle of the slab’s or tablet’s upper third, namely: 
the sign seven cane (“chicome acatl”). For reasons which I can- 
not relate here yet, this cannot stand for a year of that denomi- 
nation, but must indicate a particular day. It gives us the precise 
date of the event as the thirteenth day of the month Tzcalli, 
corresponding, perhaps, to the 19th of February, 1487, according 
to Sr. Orozco y Berra. 

The event which this tablet is intended to commemorate would 
be that horrible butchery of captives which almost every history 
of Mexico is fond of relating, and which has given to the name 
of “Ahuitzotl” a gloomy importance. It was, beyond all doubt, 
an Indian solemnity of great magnitude, whose chief perform- 
ance consisted in the shedding of much blood. It is probable 
that, even with the slow process of cutting out the hearts, several 
hundreds of men were slaughtered on that day. Of course, 
many authors admit fabulous numbers, as, for instance, Txtlilxo- 
chitl, who states that 80,400 was the number of the slain. It 
would be wasting time to refute these absurdities, as even the 
most superficial knowledge of the mode of sacrifice must satisfy 
us at once of their impossibility. 
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Sr. Orozco very properly recognizes in the central figures a 
picture of the sign “calli” or house. This commonly stands for 
tribe, and in this case would indeed indicate Mexico, were it not 
that the prickly pear, after which the Pueblo was named, and 
which was its blason, is not on the tablet. The “calli” therefore 
designates, in this instance, the “teocalli,” or medicine-lodge of 
the tribe; a fact further established by the serpents coiled around 
it, and painted elsewhere as a symbol for the walls surrounding 
the edifices. There cannot be any doubt, therefore, of the cor- 
rectness of the interpretation by Sr. Orozco y Berra, to-wit: that 
this slab really commemorates the solemnities of inauguration 
of the tribal place of worship of Mexico, which occurred on the 
day “seven cane” of the year “eight cane,” or 1487, A. D. 

This is further supported by the appearance of the two human 
figures on the slab. Both chieftains are represented at the act 
of doing sacrifice. Each holds his censor, and each one also 
pierces his own ear with a large spear, thus performing that cruel 
act of self-torture which always accompanied any solemnity 
whatever of the ancient Mexicans. It is to be noted, however, 
that both are represented alive, that is, with their feet uncoy- 
ered, and as performing the same acts at the same time, together, 
and at the date engraven on the slab. Now, Sr. Orozco, as well 
as his predecessor, Sr. Ramirez, interpreted the striated or 
scarred limb behind the left-hand man, “Tizoc,” suggesting that 
since this chieftain’s term of office had witnessed the beginning 
of work on the famous “teocalli,” his effigy had been placed on 
the commemorative tablet. I take the liberty of remarking, 
here, that Tizoc had died at least one year previous to the in- 
auguration, and that even if the Mexicans had intended to rep- 
resent him, hewn out as a man then already dead, or with his 
Jeet and half his body shrouded. Onthe contrary, both figures 
on the slab are those of high chiefs fully alive in the year “8 
cane,” or 1487, consequently they denote, respectively: the one 
to the right the “chief of men,” Ahuitzotl, the one to the left 
the “snake woman,” Tlacaellel, both of which played a conspic- 
uous part in the inaugural ceremonies under discussion. The 
limb or leg therefore stands, here as well as on the stone of sac- 
rifice, for the name of “Valiant” or “brave man.” 

A lengthy discussion of the question of human sacrifice and 
cannibalism among the ancient Mexicans, closes this important 
and very interesting paper. As might be expected, Sr. Orozco y 
Berra concedes, that they sometimes partook of the flesh of 
human victims. This was always an act of worship, as the 
sedentary Indians of Mexico were not cannibals to that revolting 
degree, as the aborigines of Carib stock, or especially as the 
squalid sedentary Indians of the valley of Cauca, in Columbia. 
Of course it is conceivable that in the case of dire necessity (as 
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for instance during the defense of the pueblo of Tuenuchtitlan 
against Cortes), the Mexicans may have eaten the flesh of their 
enemies as food, but it is expressly stated, that even while suffer- 
ing the most extreme hunger, they never touched the bodies of 
their own dead, rather concealing them in their own houses, not- 
withstanding the unavoidably deleterious results of that policy. 

“Comparative Study of the Sanscrit and Nahuatl,” by 
Director Mendoza. 

Sr. Mendoza enjoys a beautiful language, his expressions are 

always highly poetical. He is penetrated with the idea of the 
unity of human language, consequently of the unity of the race. 
To him, the Sanscrit is the original mode of speech. Therefore, 
he gives us nearly four pages of comparisons between Sanscrit 
and Nahuatl words. Some of these are striking, while others, 
are of course, rather evidences of good and honest intention on 
the part of the author, than anything else. The whole subject 
should be treated by a thorough linguist (like Mr. Gatschet, for 
instance), who would be better enabled to form an opinion of the 
real value of Sr. Mendoza’s observations and conclusions. 
. It is, of course, exceedingly interesting and valuable to make 
attempts like the one now “under treatment,” but they are also 
exposed to great dangers. Still, the mere attempt must be hailed 
as “a step in the right direction.” But, on he plunges, into the 
depths of indo-germanic tongues, thus wandering far away from 
the present home of the Mexican idioms. Let us suppose that 
Sr. Mendoza should attempt to establish once the affinities be- 
tween the Nahuatl and Tarasca, Maya and Gguiche, and other 
Indian modes of speech, occupying areas contiguous to the 
Mexican? Our own distinguished linguist Mr. Albert S. Gats- 
chet, is doing and has done, such a handsome work in the idioms 
of New Mexico and Arizona. 

“An Aztec Idol of Japanese type;” by Director Mendoza. 

Found in a mound of the State of Mexico, and presented to 
the Museum, by Sr. J. Diaz Leal. 

It is of clay (burnt), and resembles, in the cut of the eyes, 
somewhat the terra-cotta Idol from Ometepec, Nicaragua; fig- 
ured by the Hon. E. G. Squier, in p. 362, Vol. II, of his “Nica- 
ragua.” 

“Entrega No. III,” opens with: 

“A Bronze Chisel (or Engraving Tool, ‘cincel,) of the An- 
cient Aztecs;” by Sr. G. Mendoza. 

Evidently a “burin,” or engraver’s tool, about three inches 
long, and slightly curved. Locality where found is not stated. 
It is covered with a thin black crust of “subcarbonate of copper 
and tin.” Beneath this crust the metal, if scratched with a file, 
appears red “like gold;” its density is equal to 8.875. Mallea- 
ble, though tough and hard, even very hard, though not as hard 
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as steel. Fracture finely granulated. It appears that the Muse- 
um has a small collection of such bronze chisels. One of these 
was analyzed and was found to consist of 97.87 of copper, and 
2.13 of tin, with minute particles of gold and zine, both of which 
were accidentally introduced. 

It appears that Sr. José F. Ramirez, caused a Mexican object 
of bronze to be analyzed, which he found to contain copper and 
zinc in the proportion of 90.to 10. An analogous feature is 
found in Peru, where two proportions at least exist, one of which 
varying between 2 and 3 % of tin, whereas the other (that of a 
chisel) is 94. copper to 6 of tin. 

“Mendoza Codex; an attempt at interpretation of hiero- 
glyphics;” by Sr. Manuel Orozco y Berra. 

Unfortunately, we have but two numbers of this paper, being 
the old interpretation of the Codex, as contained in Lord Kings- 
borough’s “ Antiquities of Mexico.” Two colored plates, giving 
plates I and II of the collection, in colors, are as yet published. 
I shall refer to it again in the following number, in “Entrega 
BV." 

“Entrega [Va.” 

“Mendoza Codex;” by Sr. Orozco y Berra. 2d paper. 

Concludes with a short sketch of the history of this celebrated 
collection, which, from all appearances, was shipped from Mexico 
to Spain, with an interpretation made by Indians of Mexico, in 
1549 about, and whose original is possibly at Oxford, possibly 
also at the Escurial. I have no space to devote to the elucidation 
of this point. The Codex was painted since the conquest. 

“The Pyramids of Teotihuacan;” by Director Mendoza. 

Accompanied by two very excellent plates, presenting the 
world-famous mounds as they now appear. 

We are of course, treated to the known tale, that one of these 
mounds was dedicated to the Moon and the other to the Sun; 
the first one (north), being 46 meters high, the other (south), 66 
meters, or respectively about 150 and 215 feet. These are 
almost the only measurements given in this paper, and even these 
are not original, but copied from Sr. A: Garcia y Cubas. The 
bulk of the essay is devoted to the mentioning of lesser remains, 
scattered densely around and about the huge pyramids, like unto 
tumuli, and even the foundations of houses. Unfortunately, all 
is very superficially noted, and still more attention is bestowed 
on the question of the possible or probable origin of the remains. 

These speculations, which, like almost every other paper of 
Sr. Mendoza, show a vivid imagination, and are expressed in a 
beautiful and highly poetic language, cannot well occupy any 
space here. A careful survey of this very rich field of ruins 
would be much more important, not to speak of the very difficult 
and costly work of actual excavation and exhumation. 
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PEREZ’ MAYA-SPANISH DICTIONARY. 
BY ALBERT 8. GATSCHET. 


The Maya language is one of the sixteen dialects of the lin- 
guistic family of the same name. It is spoken in the Mexican 
state of Yucatan, and, being extended over an enormous area of 
territory, must necessarily diversify itself into several subdialects. 
We are much better acquainted with the subdialects of the north- 
ern coast than with those of other Yucatecan provinces, and the 
dialects of the interior can be studied only with difficulty on 
account of the disturbed political state of these countries. The 
Indians of the interior have been in open revolt against the State 
Government for the last fifteen years, and it is estimated that at 
the present time not over two-fifths of Yucatan Indians are ad- 
herents to the laws made by the Spanish rulers. Although 
some dialects of the Maya linguistic family have been studied, 
we cannot think yet of establishing the principles of compara- 
tive Maya grammar but in general outlines. In all of these 
dialects the verb appears to be a noun-verb, and to show a 
considerable development of inflectional forms. Word-derivation 
is effected by prefixes as well as by suffixes; several series of per- 
sonal pronouns exist, and words close oftener in a consonant than 
in a vowel. 

The Maya language of Yucatan was studied and reduced to 
writing at an early epoch by Spanish missionaries, clericals, and 
students of history and antiquity. Many works were, in the 16th, 
17th and 18th centuries, composed in this language, while others 
treated of the Maya people, its antiquities, peculiar customs, being 
written in the imported Castilian language. The majority 
of these writings, however, have never appeared in print, and, up 
to the time of the Abbé Brasseur de Bourbourg’s publication, 
scientists were, for the study of this harmonious language, 
restricted to liturgic and other religious texts, and to some short 
grammars like that of Beltran. Brasseur collected from oral, 
manuscript and printed sources, a vocabulary of about 9000 
words, and enlarged with it his fac-simile publication of the 
Codex Manuscrit Troano, one of the few analté (Perez writes 
anahte) sacred books, rituals or histories, which have come down 
to ourtime. This work is of a splendid typographic and artistic 
execution, and was published in Paris (1870), in two large quarto 
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volumes; but the vocabulary contained in it is not without its 
grave defects. We fail to discover a careful etymological 
arrangement of the various significations of one word, in which 
the original meaning is placed before any derived meanings; 
but we find a number of phantastic and impossible significations 
added to nouns and verbs, the pure product of imagination, and 
subjoined to the words solely to give basis and relief to the geo- 
logic and cosmogonic explanation of the Codex by the author. 
Etymologies from Sanscrit and other Indo-germanic radices are 
contributing to the entanglement of Brasseur’s erudition, from 
which none could find his way out, if the true significations were 
not added by him to each term in Spanish. 

A work of quite different character is the recently published 
lexical volume of Don J. Pio Perez. The full title of this work 
is as follows: Diccionario dela Lengua Maya, por J. Juan 
Pio Perez. Merida de Yucatan. Imprenta literaria de 
Juan F. Molina Solis. 1866-1877. Quarto. The dictionary 
is set up in two columns, and holds 437 pages. 

The first preface, ten pages, is written by Hligio Ancona, the 
editor of the work, and dated Merida, June 15, 1877. Ancona, 
a zealous student of the archeology of his native country, gives 
a short account of the vicissitudes which the volume underwent 
before it could appear in print, and mentions the assistance of 
Dr. Hermann Berendt in the achievement of the work which had 
been left unfinished through the author’s death. 

The second preface (20 pages) contains a biographic notice of 
Perez, written in 1875 by his friend Dr. Fabian Carrilla 
Suaste, from which we extract the date of Perez’ birth, which 
occurred in Merida, July 11, 1798, and of his death, which took 
place on March 6, 1859. Perez’ treatise on Maya chronology 
was inserted, together with texts in the native vernacular, by 
Stephens, in his “Incidents of Travel in Yucatan.” 

The Diccionario of Perez offers to students the great advan- 
tage of describing with precision the pronunciation of every 
Maya sound represented by a special letter. Precision is 
observed only where a full knowledge of the subject exists, and 
that Perez fully possessed the language appears ‘not only from 
every column of the book, nay, from every word. The signifi- 
cations are laid down in terms short, terse, lucid and unmistak- 
able; no unnecessary learning is displayed, and the large num- 
ber of vocables, which cannot fall much short of 22,000, shows 
how diligently the author has been at work. The basis, or<the- 
matic form is not a/ways stated in derivates, but the words of the 
same radix stand so close to each other that the student can find 
the origin of most terms without difficulty. Syntactic instances 
are not often added to the words to prove the significations given 
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to them, and in this respect the work shows almost the charac- 
ter of a simple glossary, or vocabulary. Perez had traveled 
much in the interior of Yucatan, and thus could enrich his vol- 
ume with many terms rarely or never used on the coast. Chro- 
nological and other terms of importance to archeologists have 
been gathered conscientiously, and many words descriptive of 
the actual customs and habits of the Yucatecos are added, as 
will be seen by consulting the articles hehethcunbil, hulben, 
kinin, maben, ppocan, tacuntinkul, thohah, and others. Scien- 
tific Latin names are not generally added to objects of natural 
history, but these are minutely described. Proper names of 
persons and localities are not included in the dictionary, but the 
latter will be found in Brasseur. 

By composing this volume, Perez has contributed largely to 
our knowledge of Mexican idioms, but our gain would be twice 
as important if the Spanish- Maya part were added in a second 
volume. If our inquiries into the signification of the “caleuli- 
form” Maya characters can be helped by a more thorough 
acquisition of the Maya idiom, we may also feel indebted for 
this to Perez, and to the learned editor of his work, Eligio 
Ancona. 


~~ 


A RARE BOOK. 

Before Cortez’ conquest of Mexico, the adventurous Joan DE 
GrisALVA made a descent upon the peninsula of Yucatan, and 
of this expedition a brief historical account was drawn up by 
Juan Diaz, his chaplain. This is the only authentic history of 
this expedition, but is so scarce that Mr. Prescott, the historian, 
has never been able to find a printed edition. An Italian trans- 
lation, made shortly after 1518, was however printed in Venice, 
and appended to the oriental travels of Ludovico Varthema of 
Bologna, a little volume of 88 pages in small 8vo, which is also 
of extreme rarity. The John Carter Brown Library of Ameri- 
cana, in Providence, R. I., possesses one of these volumes, and 
Grijalva’s expedition i is given there, from leaf 89 to 101, with 
the following title on head of page 89 verso: “Ttinerario de 
Parmata del Re catholico in India verso la Isola de Iucha- 
than del anno. 1518. Allaqual fu presidente & Capitan Gen- 
eral Ioan de Grisalua il quale fatto per el Capellano mag- 
gior de ditta armata a su altezza.” Another title stands 
before this, and its contents are repeated at the book’s end. 
The leaves are numbered on one side only, and thus the appen- 
dix made by the chaplain of Grijalva is filling 24 pages. Hak- 
luyt’s collection of ancient travels has no translation of it. The 
large temples and other structures on the island of Cozumel, on 
the Yucatan coast, are minutely described, and this sketch is to be 
counted among the most important contents of this curious book. 











PREHISTORIC CONDITION OF AMERICA. 


THE SOURCES OF INFORMATION AS TO THE PREHIS- 
TORIC CONDITION OF AMERICA. 


BY REV. STEPHEN D. PEET. 
Read before the State Archwological Association of Ohio, at Newark, O., September, 1876. 


There are three ways of ascertaining the condition of society 
in the prehistoric period. The first is by tradition, the second 
by physical geography, and the third by archeology, or the relics 
and “remains of lost empires.” 

These three sources of knowledge are before us to furnish their 
description of the prehistoric times in America. 

There are, however, some stages of society which tradition 
does not reach, and for these we either have to find a substitute 
to the first source of evidence or depend altogether on the others. 

This is so in Europe and the older continents. There, there 
are certain ages of human existence of which no story remains; 
nothing but the land which was inhabited and the relics or ruins - 
which lie buried deep in the soil or covered with the sands of 
the desert. 

Civilizations have existed and passed away of which there is 
no tradition, nothing but the record of silent monuments. The 
site of Troy was occupied by a people preceding the Trojan, 
but even Homer knew not of this buried city, and no song cele- 
brates its hidden wonders. Egypt, too, had a glory which 
departed, and the only record left was that contained in the 
monuments which have survived the “ wreck of e.upires and the 
tooth of time.” Nineveh and Babylon and the Chaldean Empire 
have left great heaps of ruins and many rude monuments; 
but around many of these silent ruins not even a myth lingers 
to echo the story of their departed greatness. 

So in America, there are races which have passed away, leav- 
ing no record behind them, and the earliest period of human 
existence is here veiled in impenetrable obscurity. Not even the 
fragment of a tradition’ has floated down to us. We know that 
these races existed, for we have seen their foot-prints, but not 
an echo of their voice lingers; no fragments of their story are 
discovered. Their skeletons lie mouldering i in nameless graves, 
and all the witness which we have is the speechless, grinning 
skull or the silent earth-mounds in which they lie buried. Their 
works, with the rude architecture which they practiced; their 
relics, with the traces of their art and handicraft upon them; 
or occasionally an emblem or symbol inscribed on some vase 
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or vessel, or built into some great earth-mound; these are all 
that they have left behind, but no record attends them. Their 
hieroglyphics, if found, are obscure, and no key is left for their 
interpretation. 

There is, however, one method of approach to these obscure 
ages which may be substituted for this missing link of knowl- 
edge; a method which has been practiced in reference to the 
early cultus of the European nations. It is that of analogy, 
the analogy of history. To illustrate: The Etruscans of Europe 
have furnished difficult problems. They were once almost an 
unknown people. Their ethnic connection has been disputed. 
It is still a question whether they were Pelasgian or Tyrhenian, 
Aryan or Turanian; whether their cultus came from the North 
and was a development of the savage races of the mountains, 
or from the South, transported from Asia or the East. History 
does not inform us. Their rude Cyclopean architecture, the 
traces of art, which reached so high a stage of development 
among them, and the rude inscriptions occasionally discovered, 
are still objects of wonder. 

But the Etruscans are not now an unknown people. They 
have been studied until a fair degree of knowledge of them has 
been attained. How have we learned about the Etruscans? By 
the analogy of history. Men have reasoned from the known to 
the unknown. Their forms of architecture, their specimens of 
art, and the fragments of inscriptions, many and varied images, 
have been examined, and through known Aryan symbols upon 
them, or by the traces of Pelasgian divinities, or by the anal- 
ogy of later languages, and with the aid of later history, they 
have come to be understood, and now the Etruscans are regarded 
as almost as well known as an historic people. 

But there are many prehistoric races in America which are 
like the Etruscans. There may not be the same halo about them 
as there has been about that ancient people, nor is there any 
classic glory connected with their memories, yet there is the 
same separation of the later and the earlier races, the same dark 
obscurity hangs over their early state, the same wonder is awak- 
ened by their rude architecture and mysterious inscriptions, and 
the same admiration is felt for their beautiful specimens of 
handicraft. 

The evidence of a higher culture among them is also found, 
and the traces of an elaborate and complicated religion, as well 
as the occasional inscriptions, which indicate possibly a famil- 
iarity with letters even, all serve to make these prehistoric people 
as worthy of investigation as ever were the Etruscans of Europe. 
It has, indeed, been maintained that there are striking resem- 
blances between some of these American races, especially those 
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in Peru, to the Etruscans, and the affinities and the peculiarities 
of the Turanian race, to which both are supposed to have be- 
longed, have been studied on this account with more thoughtful 
consideration. 

But if we are to ascertain anything about these earlier people 
it will also be by the analogy of history. We are reminded 
that the history of nearly every land has been divided, as was 
that of Greece, into three great periods, the Mythical, the Heroic 
and the Historic. These almost always follow one another. In 
Egypt, in China, in Japan, as well as in Greece, a fabulous his- 
tory preceded the true, so that the antiquity of these people 
extended back in immense cycles. The reign of the gods pre- 
ceded that of men; this was followed by an age when divine and 
human beings were mingled, and this again was followed by the 
distinctively human; but each age shaded into one another so 
that it is almost impossible to draw the line between them. 

Such is the realm which tradition alone opens before us. 
There is something shadowy and uncertain about it, and we 
maintain that the traditions of these Oriental countries as to 
the extreme antiquity of the nations, or as to the early state of 
society, or the national grandeur in the earliest times, will 
prove false. It was the ambition of these nations to prove a 
very ancient existence, and later inventions and improvements 
were by them reflected back upon the earlier times. There may 
also be a tendency in our own country to give too much cre- 
dence to tradition, or to rely too much upon imagination in 
making up our mind as to the condition of the races in prehis- 
toric times, and especially as to the extreme antiquity of man 
upon the continent. In reference to the historic races of the 
continent it is an unreliable evidence. The changes of the 
population are too rapid, the memory of the savage races too 
uncertain, and the means of communicating or transmitting tra- 
dition too imperfect. 

It should be said, too, that there are localities on the American 
continent where there are no traditions of the prehistoric people. 
The record which may be found in the fragmentary accounts 
of the last hundred years is all that can be found, and even then 
this record comes from the broken and decimated tribes of 
nations, which have impinged: upon one another, and who were 
not occupying their native seats. The description of native 
tribes before they were removed from their original habitation 
can be gathered only from a few border tales, or military reports, 
or the story of the frontier hunter, and the traditions of the 
locality have never been gathered. Indeed, there are sections 
in North America which are so strictly prehistoric that no his- 
tory comes in contact, either by tradition or otherwise, with the 
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prehistoric times. Of the six or seven grand divisions of the 
prehistoric population not the half have ever been visited or 
explored, so that the traditionary history could be given with 
any reliability. The portions of the continent bordering on the 
Atlantic Ocean and the Gulf of Mexico have indeed left to us 
something of an aboriginal history, and the descriptions given 
of these native tribes in their original abodes may furnish pos- 
sible analogies for the more remote prehistoric races, but the 
regions which were the homes of that mysterious people, the 
so-called Mound Builders, that, also, occupied by the ancient 
Pueblos and Cliff Dwellers, and we might say all of the interior 
of the continent, have been left without a history, even of the 
later tribes. One great work of the archeologist i is to gather 
the fragments of this history from such sources as can now be 
reached, and so at least draw a picture of the country as it 
existed during the presence of the aborigines. But as to the 
more ancient period, neither history nor tradition furnish us with 
any satisfactory knowledge, and our only source is that referred 
to, namely, that of analogy. 

The manner in which the analogy of history can throw light 
on the prehistoric ages should then engage our attention. 

There is one way at least we may say that history illustrates 
the prehistoric, and that is by explaining the use of the struct- 
ures and relics which have survived to modern times. By his- 
tory, however, we mean the history of the aborigines. It is 
worthy of remark that there was a period in the history of our 
land when the proper use of these aboriginal structures and 
relics could be much better understood than at the present time. 
In the early era of the Discoveries these works in many localities 
were occupied, and though they were not in all cases erected by 
the people who dwelt in them; yet their later use serves well to 
illustrate their earlier, and therefore the history of these times 
is very valuable. The mode of life of the successive races was 
so similar, that it was not difficult for the later races to build on 
almost the same model which prevailed in the preceding ages. 
The organization of society and government was also so similar 
that they demanded similar structures, and many of the same 
implements and weapons were used by the successive races. 

The council-houses, temples, burying-places, as well as private 
houses might differ in the material, and to a degree in the shape, 
but as the organization of society of nearly all the earlier races 
continued on the same model, it is not improbable that we may 
learn the design of the more ancient structure from the known 
use of the more modern. 

For instance, the description given by the early explorers, 
such as Ferdinand de Soto and his attendants, by Cabeca de Vaca 
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and Garcilasso de la Vega, will.apply only to the native tribes 
which then occupied the regions bordering on the Gulf of Mexico 
and the lower Mississippi; but it has been maintained by later 
travelers and investigators, such as Adair, Bartram and others, 
that these races were occupying the same works which a preced- 
ing race had built. Such was the tradition of the natives them- 
selves, and such also was the impression which the early explorers 
gained. At times “these ancient tumuli,” as Col. C. C. Jones 
maintains, “ were subjected by the later tribes to secondary uses, 
so that in not a few instances the summits and flanks of large 
temple-mounds, originally designed for religious objects, such as 
the worship of the sun, were by the Creeks and Cherokees con- 
verted into stockade forts, used as elevations for council lodges 
and the residences of their chiefs, or devoted to the purposes of 
sepulture.” (See Antiquities of Southern Indians, by C. C. 
Jones, p. 126.) Yet at other times the erection of a rotunda on 
a mound of “ much ancienter date than the building itself,” or 
the location of a “chunky-yard” in the midst of an earthwork 
whose builders were unknown to the natives, might illustrate 
the original use of these structures as nothing else could. There 
is, to be sure, a difficulty in thus reasoning, for the natives 
themselves “ are often as ignorant as we are, by: what people or 
for what purpose these artificial hills were raised” (Bartram’s 
Travels, pp. 355-356), and the various stories concerning them 
at the best “ amount to no more than mere conjecture, and leave 
us entirely in the dark;” yet it is certainly fortunate for us that 
the races which occupied these works and -were the survivors of 
the successive populations which preceded them, have been so 
well described by the various historians. Civilization does not 
and cannot give us any clue to the use of these prehistoric struct- 
ures. It is only by the study of the savage races that we under- 
stand the rude stages of society which existed when they were 
erected, and thus by a system of gradual approach, we come to 
appreciate and realize something of the condition of the races 
which then lived. Had we no other criterion to judge the strange 
and mysterious works which are found on this continent than 
that furnished by our modern houses and public buildings, we 
could not understand them, but we have the means furnished by 
history. 

Even the barbaric architecture of other lands is a better aid 
to the understanding than the civilized. At times we find an 
advantage in going back to the ancient history of the world, 
and in the descriptions of the early patriarchal times, or in that 
given by Homer of the tribal state, or by Cesar and Tacitus, 
and other historians of the early nomadic tribes of Europe, we 
gain some conception of the state of society in this very early 
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period of American history. But nothing assists us so much as 
a familiarity with the savage and semi-savage life of the tribes 
existing in the very localities which we are studying. It is 
remarkable that the structures of the races which succeeded one 
another on American soil resembled one another so closely. 
This is so in the ancient Asiatic history. It is so in America. 

As we read of the successive occupations we may perhaps 
understand the earlier conditions. The customs of one race 
fitted into one framework will give us the picture for the frame 
left by another people. We may take the historic picture out 
from the structure in which we find it and place it in the works 
of the prehistoric people, and observe that it is to a degree descrip- 
tive, and a truthful likeness of both ages. These likenesses of 
the prehistoric ages we often meet with in early American his- 
tory. We have only to read some of the descriptions given by 
the voyagers or explorers to understand the use of many of 
these works which seemed so mysterious. Even those mounds and 
massive pyramids and earthworks which seemed so strange in their 
design may become plain to our minds, and the life thus put 
into them may speak to us of the days that have passed. Thus 
it may be, that the different classes of works, the military and 
religious, the agricultural and village, and even those designed 
for games, for Sines or other ceremonies, will yet be under- 
stood by the study of the customs of the people who survived 
the builders of these structures. We may, indeed, need to study 
the history of these tribes much more closely than we have done, 
yet it is not impossible that when we come to understand the 
religions of these Indians, we shall also understand the religious 
structures of their predecessors; when we know their military 
habits and customs we shall realize something of the military 
system which ruled in the erection of the military and defense 
works; when we know more of the agricultural and domestic 
life, we shall be able to explain the uses of many of the relics 
and the works; and when we have become acquainted with the 
social status and the village life of the tribes which history 
makes known, we shall know more of the many village structures 
and communistic houses which are still in existence, though so 
often in ruins and without inhabitants. 

Our great work, then, is to study the still surviving races that 
we may better understand those which have passed away. 

II. We turn, then, to the second source of information, and 
examine the testimony of physical geography. 

There are three maps of the country which the archeologist 
should have before him. One is the historic, the other the pre- 
historic, and the third the pre-prehistoric or physical map. 
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The historic represents the tribes of aborigines, as they were 
located at the times of the discovery up to the Revolution. 
The prehistoric represents the location of the earthworks and 
other remains as they are now found, but which probably were 
left by the races which existed before the discovery. The physi- 
cal represents the natural face of the country as it existed before 
man inhabited it. 

Now of these maps the first and the third are known, and they 
are to be studied to give us information about the second. The 
ethnological. map and the geographical combined may throw 
some light upon the archzeological. 

In the maps constructed by the author, the historical and the 
geographical have been shaded in similar colors, to show the cor- 
respondence between the physical geography and the condition 
of the later races. The archeological was shaded with the same 
colors, the character of the works being designated by the 
colors. For instance, in the ethnological or historical map, the 
great Algonquin race, a nomadic people, are represented by the 
green, and this corresponds with the high forest land of the 
physical atlas. The yellow represents the Mobilian nation, an 
agricultural race which dwelt in the region of the Gulf States, 
and this corresponds with the yellow or green of the physical 
atlas, indicating the rich alluvial soil of those states. The blue 
represents the great Dacotah race, and the varied colors repre- 
sent the Mandans, Flatheads, and other tribes west of the Rocky 
Mountains, while ‘those on the Pacific coast are also shaded into 
one another. 

The archzeological map has been shaded conning to the char- 
acter of the works; the green representing a preponderance of 
military or defensive structures, and the yellow representing the 
structures of agricultural people, consisting of isolated mounds 
and pyramids, and a light shade, which represents the distribution 
of that complicated system of earthworks and mounds, the pre- 
ponderating type of which are the sacred and emblematic. The 
brick color represents the Pueblos of the West, and the red rep- 
resents the stone ruins of Mexico and Central America. 

Now, the correspondence of these three maps is,the point for 
us to consider. Do the works of the prehistoric times show the 
effects of the soil and climate in their design and general struc- 
ture, and is there any such correspondence to the ethnical traits 
of the historic tribes? Is the key to the three series of maps 
found in the physical geography ? 

As we read of the character of the tribes situated in the dif- 
ferent localities, do we find a correspondence between their status 
and social condition and thei: physical surrounding? This may 
not be as apparent on this’ continent as on others. The country 
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is too continuous for the geographical features to impress them- 
selves upon the races. The mountain ranges run in the wrong 
directions to mark the zones of climate by any physical barrier. 
If there is any effect upon the people, the barriers between the 
nations are not sufficiently distinct to make this perpetual. The 
nations have not been kept shut in to the effects of these local 
causes so as to make separate races. The geographical divisions 
have not made ethnical differences. In Europe, Asia, and Africa 
the geographical barriers are so marked that they have made racial 
distinctions which can never be obliterated. There the effects of 
climate, soil, food, and mode of life are so apparent that now 
the most natural, and perhaps the most scientific, division of the 
races is that of Asiatic, European, and African. Whatever we 
may say about the historic origin of these races, yet as far as 
the physical characteristics of the people of the eastern hemi- 
sphere are concerned, this is the most distinctive and the most 
natural. But if we adopt the more common classification given 
by Pritchard and Blumenbach, into Mongolian, Malay, Cau- 
casian, African, and American, we find the correspondence in 
the colors of these respective races to the physical barriers of 
the countries which they inhabit. We may not explain it, yet 
such is the fact. The Mongolians, or the yellow races were the 
inhabitants of the high table lands of Mongolia and Independ- 
ent Tartary. The brown races were, on the other hand, the in- 
habitants of the low plains and islands of the Torrid zone. The 
white or Caucasian race were originally mountaineers, of Cau- 
casus, but afterward settled in the northern highlands of Asia 
the forests of Europe, while the negroes, or blacks, were always 
the inhabitants of the great continent of Africa, where both the 
effect of climate and soil conspired to produce and perpetuate 
the physical qualities for which they are distinguished. As to 
the red or American race, the very fact that this distinction has 
been recognized, and that the race extends across the two conti- 
nents, proves in itself that on the western hemisphere there is an 
exception to the general rule. The racial characteristics here 
extend through all the geographical barriers, across the various 
belts of latitude, and we find an homogeneous character in the in- 
habitants of the entire hemisphere. 

According to that classification which designates the American 
as the red or copper race, the physical geography of the country has 
produced no ethnical lines. In other respects also, it is apparent 
that the physical geography has not made any marked ethnical dif- 
ferences. It was the opinion of Dr. 8. G. Morton, after a long 
study of the skulls of the American races, that there was no racial 
distinction between the inhabitants of this hemisphere. This 
opinion may not be entirely tenable, and even was held with some 
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uncertainty by that distinguished ethnologist; for the differences 
between Peruvians and Mexicans, and between the Aztecs and 
red Indians, are too manifest; but the idea that the racial 
peculiarities of skull or skeleton were caused by the geographical 
surroundings has never to our knowledge been maintained. With 
the single exception of the Esquimaux, whose pyramidal head 
and squat form have been assigned to their fish diet and peculiar 
hyperborean life; no race on ¢his continent has been assigned to 
its locality and there recognized as a creation of its own environ- 
ment, a human race belonging to an earth-mould. 

There is, however, one respect in which we may recognize the 
effects of the physical surroundings, and that is in the state of soci- 
ety. There is, indeed, a correspondence in this respect between the 
population and the physical geography. This was so in the con- 
dition of the later aboriginal races, and we may suppose it was 
also so with the earlier prehistoric races. There is even now with 
the surviving races more or less of a correlation between their 
mode of life and the country which they inhabit, and the history 
of the tribes which have been removed from their original seats 
indicates the same ihing. The works and remains, also, of the 
preceding populations indicate this same correspondence. 

For instance, in the mountain region of the Cumberland, in 
the hill country of the upper Ohio, in Western Virginia, Penn- 
sylvania, and New York, we find a class of works which have 
been generally classified by the name of military or deferisive. 
A few works of the same kind have been found throughout 
New England, along the banks of Lake Erie, in various parts 
of Michigan, and, in fact, wherever there are forests covering 
the mountains or lining the rivers and the lakes. It would seem, 
then, that this kind of structure was peculiar to the hills and the 
forests of the East. The mode of life in these regions was mil- 
itary. It was a necessity of their very situation. Here was the 
effect of nature upon the state of society which was inevitable. 
These works were military and defensive, as from the nature of 
their surroundings they must be. The forests gave too much 
opportunity for treachery to avoid it. Human nature, when 
dwelling in such circumstances, would develop in this way. It 
made no difference what tribe dwelt there, there was a necessity 
for military habits. We can picture to ourselves exactly the 
condition of society. Whether the same tribes inhabited these 
regions, or whether they were different, their mode of life was 
dictated by circumstances. There were no means by which the 
people should overrule the force of nature and gain control of 
her elements. “It was one of the peculiarities of prehistoric 
society that it was conformed altogether to nature. Civilization 
alone overrides the difficulties and makes the forces of nature 
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obedient to her wants; but the prehistoric races succumbed to 
circumstances, and were conformed in their condition to their 
environment. 

We call these military structures comparatively modern, but 
we do not know how long they continued. If there were those 
who led a different life, they were probably located in the valleys 
or on the borders of the streams, just where we find a few agri- 
cultural works. But the vast majority of works, whether very 
ancient or more modern, are of the samme class—military and 
defensive. Over three hundred of these military structures are 
found in the single State of New York; and scattered over the 
mountains of Virginia, and Eastern Tennessee and Kentucky, 
and everywhere where the hunting life and the warlike and 
predatory state would be most likely to prevail, there these mili- 
tary and defensive structures are found. 

Just as the military or warlike tribes of the historical Indians 
have been identified with the forests and the mountains, so these 
military structures of the prehistoric races are found in the same 
localities. 

The Iroquois, the Wyandots, and the Eries were a warlike 
people. The Cherokees were also warriors, and may be regarded 
as the mountain tribes of the East, while the Delawares and 
some of the tribes of the Algonquins, inhabiting New England 
and the northeastern States, led a mingled life, partly agricult- 
ural and partly hunting. Thus we have in these localities at 
least, a correspondence between the state of the population and 
the physical surroundings, and we need, therefore, to shade the 
three maps alike. It is so elsewhere, also. 

It has been intimated already that there were several grand 
divisions of the prehistoric population on this continent, but we 
shall find that this division is according to the social status rather 
than any ethnic traits. 

The ancient populations of the Atlantic coast have left one 
class of structures behind them, the Mound Builders of the Mis- 
sissippi Valley another, the Pueblos of Arizona and New Mexico 
another, the uncivilized races of the Pacific coast another, and 
the civilized races of Mexico still another. Whether these works 
were modified, both in their material and in their shape and 
character, by the physical features of the separate regions or not, 
the differences in the works are manifest. Each class of ancient 
works suggests a mode of life different from the other, and the 
great work of the archzeologist is to trace the correlation between 
this mode of life and the geography of the country. To one 
who is familiar with the laws which govern human population, 
and who has observed the effect of the physical upon human 
nature, this is not difficult. But as an evidence of the prehis- 
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toric status the subject needs to be studied more attentively. In 
the grand divisions of the globe, the ethnic divisions follow these 
physical barriers, but the minor divisions are more difficult to 
trace, but these may be seen in the various portions of this con- 
tinent very distinctly. 

We in America need only to look over the map and learn the 
general physical characteristics of each section if we would 
know what the state of society was in the prehistoric ages. If 
the hunter life prevailed in the forests, the nomadic life on the 
prairies, the agricultural on the rich plains and in the alluvial 
bottom lands of the Gulf States, if a high state of civilization 
existed among the rich plains and valleys of Mexico, and the 
Pueblos or rude village life prevailed in the interior of Arizona 
and New Mexico, it is probable that these were the conditions of 
society in the prehistoric period. Not that society develops 
altogether according to its environment, for there are nations 
that have conquered even the forces of nature; but among the 
primitive people we must acknowledge the supremacy of the 
physical causes in giving shape to their state and condition. 

Whether the tribes naturally were modified and grew into their 
earth-mould, or according to their own elective affinities they 
made choice of localities to suit their ethnic traits, there is cer- 
tainly a correspondence. Civilized races may have come into this 
continent and found lodgment in the rich valleys of Central 
America; the wild tribes from Mongolia and the high plains of 
Eastern Asia may have wandered until they found the hunting 
grounds to suit them; the nomads also may have sought the 
open prairie on the same principle that the northern Hyperborean 
cf the arctic region sought the latitude which he was used to as 
a habitation; but the geography of our country is dotted with 
these works of the prehistori¢ races, which have a wonderful 
correspondence with their surroundings. 

There are, to be sure, according to this theory, some things 
difficult to account for. In the first place, the later races discov- 
ered in those sections were very different from the earlier. There 
are certainly ethnic traits witnessed in these regions crowding 
out and overwhelming those which were naturally developed. 
Different nations having radically different peculiarities have 
been run into the same environment and may have produced 
very different states of society. 

The warlike hunter Algonquin came upon the peaceful Mound 
Builder and displaced him. The village life of the Ohio valley 
disappeared before the incursions of those northern barbarians, 
just as the civilization of Rome went out under the ,incursions 
of the hordes of Goths and Vandals. The Pueblos of Arizona and 
Utah and Colorado are also occupied by a new race, and the wild 
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Comanche, the Ute and Apache roam amid the ruins of a higher 
civilization than they ever knew. Yet, as a general thing, we 
shall find that this correspondence proves true. Especially if we 
look away from the later races to the earlier, do we see the effect 
of natural surroundings in the conditions of the people. The 
prehistoric and ancient, furnish a picture which corresponds with 
the scenery far more than the aboriginal or historic. With them 
the adaptation seemed to be complete. We have only to people 
the land with these races, and then draw our inferences from 
the character of the country as to the mode of life which pre- 
vailed, to have a complete picture of the prehistoric period. 

III. The third source of information is the Archeological. 

We have spoken of the different localities, some of them his- 
toric and some strictly prehistoric with their relics and associa- 
tions. 

We have also referred to the correspondence between the 
physical surroundings and the prehistoric condition of these 
aborigines. But throughout the reasoning, it has been apparent 
that our main reliance must be after all the Archzological Relies 
or Remains. 

These, we are then to consider as our main source of infor- 
mation. ; 

But they are silent. They give no testimony as to the life, 
which once existed; no history of the races which have departed. 
They are lonely and deserted, not even a lingering member of 
. the numerous people which once crowded these mysterious struc- 
tures is left to tell the tale of the past. 

We are now obliged to study man through his works, even as 
we study the great Creator through His grander works. The 
evidence of design is that which we rely upon in both cases. 
Like the watch on the heath we study the mechanism and learn 
its purpose, and then judge something of the maker. It may be 
a blind method, but the best we have in the circumstances. 

The state of prehistoric society may possibly be determined by 
the examination of cabinets. There are relics there, which are 
useful. They show to us the arts of the prehistoric people. They 
point ont to us the culture which they had reached. Classified 
according to our standard they reveal the materials which were 
at their disposal. They show the mineralogy of the country and 
that the early people were familiar with it. They show that each 
tribe employed the material of his own locality for their weap- 
ons and implements. 

They reveal some small degree of commerce, and the inter- 
change of metals and other materials. 

They exhibit the habits of the people, whether agricultural or 
nomadic or hunting or fishing. They reveal the warlike appli- 
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ances, also the peaceful arts, and at the same time they make 
known the advancement of the races. 

The very “ages” associated with these relics are suggestive, and 
the recognition of the bronze, or the copper or the rude stone or 
polished stone implements will bring a picture of society before 
the mind. 

These relics, as they have been associated with the states of 
society which history describes, are indeed evidences. They pre- 
sent a picture to the imagination and they bring before us the 
scenes which have been depicted elsewhere. One stage of society 
after another runs before us like a panorama. 

If we are not familiar with American aboriginal history, if we 
have read no border tales, and none of Cooper’s novels, if we 
never saw an Indian, and never read about the early tribes in Eng- 
land, or the Germanic tribes in Europe, if we have only read our 
Bibles, and had some insight into the primitive patrarchial times 
and the days when Cain dressed himself in skins and went out 
and built a city, yet these specimens are instructive. 

The more we read and know of the rude tribes, and follow the 
various travellers all over the vast unknown regions of every con- 
tinent, the more we make ourselves familiar with the different 
stages of society, whether in history or in contemporaneous 
geography, and especially as we study into the philosophy of 
history, and the rise of civilization, the-more valuable shall we 
see these relics to be. 

The collection of relics may not seem to be important, or a sin- 
gle specimen appear to be of any particular value, but the data 
of the science are thus obtained and a single relic may give a 
clue which shall lead to wonderful discoveries or reveal a whole 
gallery of prehistoric pictures. 

The author was at one time examining one of the Fire-beds on 
the Ohio river. An old settler and practical observer was with 
him. We were discussing the probable origin of these shell-heaps 
and accumulated fragments. Everything favored the idea that they 
were natural deposits. The situation on the bank of the river, 
the conformation of the deposit to the surface of the bottom 
land, the situation at the bend of the river, the traces of frequent 
floods over the very spot, and the character of the debris all led 
to the conclusion that it was only a deposit from the river. 

We were conversing; the old settler and practical collector 
giving arguments in favor of the human origin, the author point- 
ing out the natural causes, until the discussion had almost ended 
. with the exhaustion of patience, when suddenly the writer looked 
into his own hands, where he was holding what he had taken out 
of the banks, and exclaimed; “I give it all up; you are 


d 


right; there is the evidence!” and he held up before the other 
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the fragmentary broken relics of a rude stone hatchet. He had . 
recognized among the dirt, the groove of the handle, and the 
truth flashed on his mind at once that it was human in its origin. 

His scepticism went down before a single specimen. It was 
a rude fragmentary relic, but it revealed the whole thing to him. 

So there are hints given in a silent way by these relics, which 
shall be like the falling of the apple on the head of a Newton, or 
the burning of a piece of sulphur to Goodyear, or the last burn- 
ing of the household furniture to Pallisey, the potter. 

The observation which has been trained in the school of experi- 
ence, sometimes becomes an intuition, and at last siezes the clue 
and goes on to great discoveries. 

The relics which give their testimony may be those of the war- 
like or of the agricultural or of the village inhabitants; condition 
may be of wood or stone or copper; they may be weapons or 
utensils, or implements, or articles of art or apparel, they may be 
ornaments, or the mere tokens of the games of pleasure, they may 
contain the more serious and significant religious emblems and 
embrace idols and images, or the totems and tribal emblems; or 
possibly inscriptions and symbols, which give traces of the customs, 
or astronomical views, and chronology of the worshippers. But 
none of these are without importance and every one must be 
studied long and close, for the key to the door of these prehistoric 
mysteries is among them, and no one knows which will unlock the 
strange secret to our vision. A single bullet found in a mound 
in Kentucky, determined. the age of a class of earthworks which 
had been studied with great interest, while a sword hilt has been 
suggestive of the early explorers’ encampments. 

The antiquity of the races, the different orders of society, the 
stages of human development, the ethnic affinities, and the whole 
subject of the prehistoric condition must be learned from 
these rude relics as the source of information, and as confirma- 
tory of other evidences. 

2. There is a second class of archeological evidences on 
which we rely. 

The remains as well as the relics give us testimony upon the 
prehistoric condition. 

The remains and earthworks of this country are divided into 
several classes, according to their uses or their character. No 
general classification has ever been given, but thus far they are 
only enumerated and then described. If, however, we consider 
the materials as a basis, we may be able to give some order in 
the classification. . 

It is proper to observe that there are traces of a numerous 
prehistoric population scattered over nearly every part of the 
broad continent. No one who has not made a point of observing, 
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would understand how numerous these vestiges are, or understand 
their design or purpose; yet they are here to present their evi- 
dence, to invite our study, and we ourselves are at fault if by 
comparing and analyzing and attending to their testimony we do 
not understand the tale. 

Let any one go forth into the fields and the meadows, into the 
hills and valleys, and search for these records of the past, and he 
cannot fail to trace out an alphabet more striking than the hiero- 
glyphics of Egypt, or the inscription upon the buried palaces of 
the East. These works are replete with a varied story, every 
where the decaying skeletons and the silent skulls remind us 
mournfully of the death that has swept over the land; but the 
remains of fires, the debris of camps, as well as the running 
stream and sparkling spring from which they drank, all remind 
us how recently the living have passed away. 

As we go through the silent earthworks, and see all the 
preparations they made, the walls and ditches for defense, the 
enclosures they erected for worship, and the monuments or 
mounds they erected for tombs, we are astonished at the great 
variety, and the wonderful significance. 

If there are modes of life which we do not understand, and 
structures which are still mysterious in their design, yet they are 
very expressive of the strange unknown life, of the mysterious 
religion, the wild aboriginal state. It may not compare with our 
later civilized condition and modern ideas, for they are only 
expressive of another condition than that to which we are accus- 
tomed. 

But the picture of the prehistoric condition cannot be excelled. 

Let any one visit one of the renowned defenses situated so 
beautifully on the lofty hill top, and commanding the distant 
view of stream and valley, of hill and forest, and then look about 
him and behold the wonderful adaptation for defense and pro- 
tection, and he will appreciate what were the dangers from the 
secret foe, and how the war-whoop must have startled the peace- 
ful inmates. 

Let him visit again the quiet village inclosure, and see the 
surrounding wall, and trace the place of palisades, or tread the 
path to the unfailing stream, and walk over the happy hunting 
ground and the delightful valleys, and he has a picture of peace 
which nothing else can give. 

Let him then enter the corn fields or the garden beds, or sur- 
mount the elevated platform, or enter the ancient courts and 
courtyards of the agricultural people, and he again has a view of 
another state of life, which he did not know. Again, let him 
enter one of the sacred enclosures and look about him and see 
the altars and the temple platforms, and all the complicated 
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structures, wherever the social fires were lit and the victims of 
sacrifice were offered, and even if he knows not the worship 
that then prevailed, it is not difficult to imagine something of 
the religious customs of the people. 

The grand pageant of the assembled multitudes passes before 
him as they gather at their annual feasts, or at their religious 
ceremonies, or their great burials, or for their war expeditions. 
In imagination he sees in one place the. merry-making and the 
’ dance, he hears the music and the laughter; but at another he 
looks upon the smoke and the slaughter and the many mysterious 
rites. Here he beholds the “very great burning,” the solemn 
mourning, the sacred burial; there he sees the plumed warriors, 
armed with their stone axes and flint spears and maces, either in 
fleets of canoes, navigating the waters, or in long lines traversing 
the forests. Everywhere the scene is suggestive of a life which 
has passed away. Whether one stands on the lofty pyramids of 
Mexico, which once reeded with the gore of human victims 
taken in battle and slaughtered as sacrifice, or among the exten- 
sive dwellings of the Pueblos, where such multitudes gathered 
for defense or for residence, or among the sacred enclosures of 
the Mound Builders, where a still stranger people once lived and 
toiled and worshipped—yet each structure is suggestive of a life 
which once prevailed, but which has passed away, and of the pre- 
historic condition of this continent. 


—— 
oo 





One of the greatest archeological puzzles in our country is 
the large flaked flints, usually called leaf-shaped implements. 
They are from 4 to 9 inches in length, 3 to 5 wide, and about 
half an inch thick, round at the base, and very obtusely pointed 
at the opposite extremity, the apex being slightly to one side. 
They show no signs of use whatever, and are found in masses 
from a few to many hundreds. Mr. Thomas Rhodes, of Akron, 
Ohio, has lately discovered a cache of these objects about three 
miles west of that town, under an old tamarack stump, about 
two feet below the surface, in peat or muck. There were 197 
in the nest. The largest is 84 inches long by 34 wide; the 
smallest is about 24 inches long. 


Excavations.—The ancient Sipuntum, mentioned by Strabo 
and Livy, which was swallowed by an earthquake, has, as already 
announced, been discovered near Mont Gargano, in Italy. A 
magnificent temple of Diana, ornamented by a portico nearly 
one hundred feet broad, and an immense necropolis, have been 
unearthed. The excavations are being made under the direction 
of the Italian government, 
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ON THE ETYMOLOGY OF THE WORD CHICHIMECATL. 
BY G. BRUHL M. D. 


To every student of ethnology it becomes more and more 
apparent, that linguistics have to play a prominent part in solv- 
ing ethnological problems; nay, that they are often the only 
means of determining the original home, descent and migrations 
of a people. It is in illustration of this view that I venture to offer 
a new etymology of the word Chichimecatl, hitherto a puzzle to 
both the earlier and modern writers, believing as I do, that it 
may throw a new light on the origin of this so called northern 
tribe; leaving it, however, to philologists to decide on the correct- 
ness of this derivation. 

Ixtlilxochitl, who, contrary to most of the earlier authors, 
claimed for the Chichimecs a language of their own,—a claim 
sustained by Torquemada, Pomar and Boturini,! says that this 
people derived its name from King Chichimecatl, who brought 
them to the New World, that the word, however, had to be 
explained not from the Mexican but from the Chichimec tongue, 
where it signified “Eagle.”? 

Torquemada, in contradiction to his statement, that the remain- 
ing Toltecs did not understand the invading Chichimecs, because 
they spoke a different language, derives Chichimecatl from the 
Nahuatl word Chichilitztli or Chichinalitzili (the act of suck- 
ing or chewing), and translates it: “sucker or chewer, because 
this people ate the animals raw, which they killed, and sucked 
the blood like from a nipple.” 

Vetancourt, although considering the derivation proposed by 
the latter author sufficiently plausible, preferred to derive the 
word from chichi (dog) and explains it with dog-people (gente 
perra),* 

Herrera, declaring expressly that Chichimecatl is a Mexican 
word, favors a similar derivation, from chichét (dog) and meeatl 
(soga, cord) translating it: oat of hounds. 





1. Ixtlilxochitl, eee. des —e , 1ch. % in Ternaux Compans, Voyages. 
Torquemada, Monarchia Indiana Tom. I pag 44—Orozco y Berra, Carta 
etnografica, pag. 6.—Fr. Piementel, aie Fe, 155. Boturini. Idea de una nueva 
Historia general de la Am. Sept. pag %6 

2. Ixtlilxochitl o. c. part I. Cap. 

3. Torquemada, Monarch, Ind. “Tom 1, pag 39. 

4. Vetancurt, Teatro. Mexicano, Mexico 1870. Tom 1, pag 238. 

5. - si dixesen Perro de Trailla. Herrera, Historia general, Madrid 1730. Tom IV., 
pag 
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Duran and Acosta assert, that the Chichimecs (que quiere 
decir cacgadores) were thus called, because they were a barbarous 
people and lived solely from the chase.® 

Veytia, in reviewing the various etymologies proposed up to 
his time, mentions first the derivation from chichen, a chieftain 
or city, and mecatl, here as syncope of mecayotl—kin, consan- 
guine relationship, i. e. kin of chichen, and then from chichina, 
to suck, and mecayotl, those who suck their own blood or that 
of their kindred. But still he adopts the opinion of [xtlilxo- 
chitl, that their first King Chichimecatl gave his name to the 
tribe, adding the assertion of the Tezcucan historian, that since 
that time it became the custom of these nations to assume the 
name of their chieftains.? 

3uschmann, the learned .Aztec scholar, thinks the word to be 
the gentile noun of chichimecan (place of the dogs) from chichd, 
plural chichime, and the adverb can (endonde, adonde, where) 
indicating the place.§® 

Lastly, my esteemed friend Mr. Bandelier, the distinguished 
ethnologist, recognized in the word in question the roots chichdt- 
tic, red, and following Veytia, mecayotl, explaining it: the kin 
of the red race.°® 

To sum up the various derivations, we observe, that all the 
authors but Lxtlilxochit] explain the word by means of the 
Nahuatl tongue, and find in it either of the four roots, chichen, 
chichina, chichi or chichiltic. Beyond any doubt, Mr. Bande- 
lier’s derivation is the most ingenious and, influenced by its 
originality, I have based on it my arguments in a recent pam- 
phlet: Aztlan-Chicomoztoc, since it gives the most satisfactory 
explanation of the fact why the Toltecs, Nahuas and other tribes 
of the Northwestern immigration prided themselves with being 
Chichimees. .The only objection against this etymology is, that 
the compound of those roots would be Chichilmecatl, at least 
nowhere have I found an instance justifying the elimination of 
the letter L, although it cannot be denied that in the Aztec lan- 
guage very strange syncopes occur. 

At any rate we must reject the derivation from chichen, since 
nowhere in the Aztec pictorial writings a chieftain of that name 
is mentioned, and so far no historian “has ventured to bring the 
barbarous Chichimecs in connection with the famous city of Chi- 
chen (Itza) in the North East part of Yucatan, so vividly des- 
cribed by the zealous explorer, Stephens. The derivation from 
chichina and mecatl is still less borne out by history, since it was 


6. Duran, ‘Historia de las Yndias (Edicion Ramirez) Cap. a pag 13. —Acosta, } Historia na- 
tural y moral, Madrid 1608, pag 453 

7. Mariano Veytia, Historia Antigua de Méjico (edic. Ortega) Tom I, pag 139-42. 

8. Buschmann, Ueber die Aztekischen Ortsnamen, page 79. 

9. Ad. F. Bandelier, On the distribution and tenure of Lands, in the XI. annual report of 
Peabody Museum, pag 392-4. 
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not the Chichimecs who introduced the cruel custom of human 
sacrifices, but the Aztecs, the last immigrants into the tableland 
of Anahuac. 

If we admit the correctness of Herrera’s or Vetancurt’s ety- 
mology, we are compelled to concede, either, that the denomina- 
tion Chichimecatl was given as a nickname, of which we have 
an analogy in the word Mogqui, meaning a decaying carcass, or, 
that the Mexican tribes like the northern Indians called their 

“gentes” from animals. But, although this rule holds good 
regarding the latter tribes, there is not a single instance on 
record that any other people of Anahuac received its appella- 
tion in this manner. On the contrary, all of them adopted it 
from the products of the soil, or from some peculiarity of their 
place of settlement, or of their manners, habits or character. 
Thus the Toltecs were named from the city of Tollan (place of 
rushes, tolin=rush); the Aztecs from Aztlan (place of herons, 
aztatl=heron) ; the Tlahuicas from tlahuitl (cinnabar), a mineral 
found in great abundance in their territory; the Tlascaltecas 
from Tlascallan (place of the tortillas, tlascalli part, pass. of ixca, 
to bake); the Xochimilcas from Xochimilco (place of flowers, 
xochitl=flower, milli=piece of ground, heredad, ager), because 
they were particularly engaged in raising these beautiful chil- 
aren of nature. The Pi poloca, one of the oldest tribes on Mexi- 

‘an soil, were so named from their stammering mode of speak- 
ing;1° the Mixtecas, equally an ancient people, from Mixtlan 
(place of clouds, mixtli=cloud); the Otomies from their roving 
manner of life (otho=nada, nothing; mi=quieto, quiet, nothing 
quiet, roaming about,!! not from otomitl or oton, a chieftain, as 
Motolinia and Sahagun will have us believe.!2 

According to this method of naming the ancient Mexican 
tribes, Buschmann’s derivation of Chichimecatl from chichime- 
can would be quite logical; but the erudite linguist admits very 
candidly himself that the rule would require to affix the adverb 
of place, “can,” to the simple stem chichi, and not as it had to 
be done in this instance, to the termination of the plural, 
although he quotes Zotomiatlahuaca (from totome, plural of 
tototl, bird), as a parallel.!® 

This reason induced me to look around for the purpose of 
discovering in Chichimecat] something more appropriate than 
“dogs,” and I recognized in it the roots chichic=bitter; and met/ 
=maguey (Agave Mexicana). vonsequently its meaning | would 
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be place or country of the bitter maguey, and that of Chichi- 
mecatl, inhabitant of such a country. 

Now, according to Decandolle, the great botanist, Mexico is 
indeed the botanical home of this plant, and following the rule 
observed by all the tribes of Anahuac, the aborigines of that 
country very logically would call themselves inhabitants of the 
country of the bitter maguey, that is, chachimeca. 

This conclusion agrees exceedingly well with the reports of 
Motolinia, Duran, Acosta, Herrera, Garcia and the Codice Rami- 
rez, all of whom consider the Chichimecs the aborigines or first 
masters of that country, whilst the other historians date their 
arrival after the destruction of the Toltecan Empire. 

It is true in adopting this etymology, corroborated by the 
accounts of the authors just quoted, all the fanciful stories of the 
invasion of the great Chichimec Xolotl and those of the mighty 
Chichimecan Empire i in the North, as depicted in glowing terms 
by Ixtlilxochitl, Torquemada and Vey tia, will fall to the ground, 
but truth is as bitter as the maguey and it will do no harm if the 
colossal heaps of rubbish which at present cram our aboriginal 
history were once for all removed. Whoever reads those marvel- 
ous stories must be struck by the enormous incongruities and 
exaggerations with which the imagination of uncritical writers 
has adorned them. 

The invasion of an army of more than one million warriors, 
women and children not counted,, who settle and live without 
sowing and reaping, merely from the chase, in a small devastated 
territory where hardly ten thousand hunters could subsist for a 
short space of time; an Emperor governing his savage people 
more than a hundred years, and establishing a feudal empire, 
—more typical and complete, as Mr. Bandelier expresses it,— 
than the feudal institutions of England; an immigrant from a 
foreign land, not speaking the Nahuatl tongue and still bearing 
a Nahuatl name, he himself, his son and his daughters; a people 
wild, naked and barbarous, unacquainted with agricultural pur- 
suits, living in caves and small huts of straw, and yet coming 
from a powerful civilized northern empire, with a populous 
flourishing capital, and God knows how many cities of lesser 
importance and splendor,—such are the childish absurdities 
which pass under the name of history. But if my etymology of 
the word Chichimecatl will stand the test, it will do away with 
the fancies of enthusiastic writers and sustain the plausible state. 
ments of sober historians. 





POSSIBLE USE OF STONE TUBES. 


STONE TUBES—SUGGESTIONS AS TO THEIR 
POSSIBLE USE. 


BY M. C. READ, HUDSON, 0. 


Oviedo, who visited America shortly after its discovery by 
Columbus, and published a “Natural Historia de las Indias,” 
which was printed in Toledo in 1526, is probably the earliest 
writer upon America who uses the word tobacco. In the second 
edition of his book, printed in Seville in 1535, under the head- 
ing of the Tabacos or Smoking of the Indians of the Island of 
Hispaniola (Hayti), he says: The Indians inhabiting this island 
have, among their other evil customs, one which is very perni- 
cious, namely, that of smoking, called by them tobacco, for the 
purpose of producing insensibility. “This they effect by the smoke 
of a certain herb, which, so far as I can learn, is of a poisonous 
quality, though not poisonous in its appearance. It is about four 
or five palms high; the leaves, which are large and broad, are 
soft and downy, and in color it resembles the plant called buglos 
by doctors and herbalists. The manner in which they use it is 
as follows: The Caciques and principal men have small hollowed 
sticks, about a span long, and as thick as the little finger. They 
are forked in the manner here shown, y but both forks and 
the stock are of the same piece. The forked ends are in- 
serted in the nostrils, and the other end is applied to the burning 
leaves of the herb, which are rolled up in.the form of postils. 
They then inhale the smoke till they fall down in a state of 
stupor, in which they remain as if intoxicated, for a considerable 
time. Such of the Indians as cannot procure a forked stick, use 
a reed or hollow cane for the purpose of inhaling the smoke. 
Their smoking instrument, whether it be forked or merely a 
hollow cane, is called tabaco by the Indians, who do not give 
this name to the herb, nor the stupor into which they fall, as 
some hove erroneously supposed,” ete. 

The above quotation is taken from'“A Paper of Tobacco,” 
by Joseph Fume, a rare book, printed at London by Chapman 
and Hall, in 1839, which gives many interesting particulars of 
the introduction and use of tobacco in Europe. 

This novel mode of inhaling the smoke by means of a tube 
held over the burning tobacco, suggests a probable use of the 
elaborate stone tubes frequently found in the valley of Missis- 
sippi. Such tubes, it is well known, have been used as pipes by 
some Indian tribes, but are not well adapted to this use, which 
probably came in vogue after the general introduction of the 


pipe. 
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It may be noted that the earlier English references to the use 
of tobacco show that the smoke was usually swallowed, or rather 
inhaled, and the act was called not smoking, but drinking 
tobacco. as in the following: 

“The Indian weed, withered quite, 
Green at noon, cut down at night, 
Shows thy decay,—all flesh is hay: 
Thus think, then drink tobacco.” 

It is the manner of inhaling the fumes from a wisp of burn- 
ing tobacco held in the hand, which indicates a possible use of 
the stone and pottery tubes found in the Mississippi valley 
These are sometimes straight, and sometimes with a larger orifice 
at the mouth. The end of the tube may have been applied to 
the nostrils, or held in the mouth while inhaling the fumes of 
the tobaceo. ° 





CORRESPONDENCE. 
BURIAL CUSTOMS. 
BURIAL AMONG THE MIAMIS, 


To the Editor of the American Antiquarian: 

The tribe occupying this locality at the advent of the whites 
was the Miamis, having their principal seat of government at 
“Kekionga,” now Fort Wayne, at the junction of the St. Mary’s 
and St. Joseph’s rivers, where they unite to form the Maumee (a 
corruption of the word Miami). 

Three forms of burial have been noticed as belonging to the 
modern Indians in this locality. 

1. The ordinary ground burial in a shallow grave, prepared 
to receive the body in a recumbent position. In these graves 
are usually found flint arrow and spear heads, occasionally stone 
axes and hatchets, pipes, shell and glass beads, some copper orna- 
ments, and silver brooches and trinkets. The copper and silver 
ornaments are confined to comparatively late burials, since the 
advent of the whites: Sometimes guns, knives, and hatchets of 
civilized manufacture are found in these graves. 

2. The surface burial in a hollow log. These have been found 
in heavy forests. Sometimes a tree has been split and the two 
halves hollowed out. to receive.the body, when it is either closed 
with wythes or confined to the ground by crossed stakes; or 
sometimes a hollow tree is used by closing the ends. 

3. The surface burial, where the bedy was covered by a small 
pen of logs, laid up as we build a log cabin, drawing in every 
course until they meet at the top in a single log. 
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I cannot learn that any implements have been found in these 
graves. In the ground burials there are generally found remains 
of jars and dishes of pottery, and in the later ones copper and 
iron kettles, indicating the placing of food and water with the 
remains. 

In regard to the more ancient burial customs, those of the 
Mound Builders, we of course know nothing, except as disclosed 
by the mounds themselves. All through northern Indiana are 
scattered burial mounds. In those I have .personally examined, 
in this and neighboring counties, I find a great diversity. Some 
contain the remains of numerous skeletons, or fragmentary skel- 
etons, which have among them many calcined bones. Others 
have been the burial place of but one individual, while others 
have held two or three. Those mounds which contain from one 
to five rarely show any signs of cremation, and usually have the 
accompanying arms, utensils, and ornaments, with one or two 
earthern vessels for food, etc., while those in which the remains 
ure more numerous seldom have anything except broken frag- 
ments of pottery and flints. Sometimes the burial is in a recum- 
bent position, and sometimes a sitting posture. The indications 
of fire, in the form of ashes and charcoal, are found in every 
mound I have seen opened, but it does not always indicate the 
practice of cremation. 

For further details of the aboriginal remains, | would refer 
to three articles published in the Smithsonian Report for 1874, 
entitled, “ Antiquities of Laporte County,” “ Antiquities of Allen 
and De Kalb Counties,” and the “Troglodytes of Breckenridge 
County, Ky.” Also to a memoir of the Mound Builders which 
will appear in the Compte Rendu for 1877 of the Congres 
International des Americanistes, held at Luxembourg, Sept. 10- 
13. 


Fv. WAYNE, IND. 


R. 8. Roserrson. 


BURIAL AMONG THE CHOCTAWS, 
To the Editor of the American Antiquarian : 


I find this described by many early European residents among 
the Choctaws, and particularly recorded in Pickett’s History of 
Alabama, but as it was peculiar, and not common to other tribes, 
I prefer giving the account of the late Rev. Israel Folsam, him- 
self a native Choctaw, and in everything reliable so far as the 
record of facts is concerned. In the manuscript which he left 
at his death he says: 

“The mode of burial practiced by the Choctaws consisted in 
placing the corpse five or six feet from the ground upon a plat- 
form of rough timber made for that purpose, covered with a rough 
kind of cloth of their own making, or skins of wild animals, and 
bark of trees. After remaining in that condition until the flesh 
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had very nearly or altogether decayed, the bones were then taken 
down by the bone- pickers—persons appointed for that duty— 
and carefully put in wooden boxes made for that purpose, which 
were placed in a house built and set apart for them. These were 
called bone-houses. 

“Whenever they became full, the bones were all taken out and 
carefully arranged toa considerable height somewhat in the form 
of a pyramid or cone, and a layer of earth put over them. This cus- 
tom, which prevailed among many different tribes, is no doubt the 
origin of the Indian mounds, as they are generally called, which are 
found in various parts of the country, particularly in the State 
of Mississippi, formerly the home of the Choctaws. When the 
custom of placing the dead upon platforms was abandoned, which 
met with strong opposition, they buried their dead in a sitting 
posture in the grave; around the grave they set half a dozen red 
poles about eight feet high, and one about fifteen feet, at the top 
to which a white flag was fastened. The occupation of 
the bone-pickers having been abolished, it then became their 
business to make and set up red poles around the graves, and 
afterwards to remove them at the expiration of the time of mourn- 
ing, and hence they were called pole-pullers. They were re- 
spected by the people, and far less labor being imposed upon 
them, they were pleased with the change in the burial of the 
dead. At the pole-pullings, which, as stated, were at the expira- 
tion of the time of mourning, a vast collection of people would 
assemble to join in a general mourning. After much food had 
been consumed, they would disperse to their respective homes, 
and the mourning relatives would oil their hair and dress up as 
usual,” 

On the above I have this remark: When Israel Folsam related 
anything pertaining to the history of his tribe he was accurate, 
and I prefer him to any author who was not a Choctaw; but as 
to his “opinion”. about the origin of the mounds in the Missis- 
sipi Valley, I would prefer that that should be an open question 
until we receive more light. That modern tribes of Indians have 
used ‘these artificial mounds as places of burial is not denied,— 
we have abundant evidence of that fact,—but that they or their 
ancestors were “the Mound Builders” is not yet in proof. I am 
satistied that the Choctaws and Creeks have not been 500 years 
in the Mississippi Valley, and that the mounds were here when 
they came. Mr. Maxwell, in his Historical Address, says: 

“My conviction is that the high grade of military engineering 
skill displayed by the Mound Builders at Carthage, Ala., attests 
a knowledge of the necessities of attack and defense unknown to 
the mode of warfare practiced by the tribes found here by De 
Soto. The mounds, also, which I have seen in Ohio, and the 
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recent discovery by Dr. Foster of woven cloth, showing that the 
art of spinning and w eaving was known to the Mound Builders, 
proves beyond a doubt that a more civilized race than the Indi- 
ans found here by the Spaniards have occupied this continent 
in the ages that are gone. 

“Who the Mound Builders were it is impossible to determine. 
They were not built by the ancestors of the tribes found here 
by De Soto, as they pretended no knowledge of their construe- 
tion, traditional or otherwise. The only tradition they had or 
have is, that their forefathers found the mounds here when they 
emigrated from the Mexican Empire to the east of the Missis- 
sippi river, exterminated the ancient inhabitants and appropri- 
ated the country, so that we are compelled to go back to remote 
ages for the only reasonable solution. 

“Prescott says (Vol. 2, pp. 368 and 391) that ‘the ancient 
Aztecs, long before the days of Montezuma, had a tradition that 
when they entered the Mexican valley they found similar mounds,’ 
containing just the same kind of materials as I found in those at 
Carthage, and that ‘two of the largest had been dedicated to the 
worship of the sun and moon, while the smaller. ones (which, 
like those at Carthage, were in close proximity) were dedicated 
to the worship of the stars, and served as sepulchres for the great 
men of the nation besides; and that the plain on which they 
stood was called “Micoati” or “The Path of the Dead,”’ and he 
adds that ‘now, when the laborer turns up the ground he still 
finds numerous arrow-heads and blades of obsidian, which attest 
the warlike character of its primitive population.’ ” 

So much for Mr. Maxwell, and the other side of the question ; 
I prefer to leave it still open for investigation until greater pains 
shall have been taken to explore the archeological wonders of 
this country. 

Of one thing we are sure, after this digression, the Choctaws 
loved the bones of their ancestors and of their people. This love 
unlocks the mystery of their funeral rites. They believed in 
immortality and eternal life; and such was their veneration for 
their dead that they picked the flesh from their bones—knowing 
that they could not carry all their remains—and when they were 
forced to remove from one place to another, it was the business 
of certain appointed persons to carry these bones with them until 
they could be again deposited in a place of rest and safety. 

The belief that the souls of the departed tarried several days 
near to their bodies, and in the vicinity of their mourning friends 
was common to both Creeks and Ohoctaws, so that the custom of 
keeping watch for four days was also common. Among these 
tribes, when any one died, provisions were prepared for the 
journey, and sometimes placed on the grave after interment, 
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under the notion that, before reaching the good land, the de- 
ceased was still subject to hunger. I think it cannot well be 
denied that all Indians believe that the spirits of at least such 
animals as are useful to man are immortal, for when a hunter 
died his dog was killed that its spirit might accompany that of 
its master ; and for the same reason, after horses were introduced 
among them, his horse was killed, that the deceased hunter or 
warrior might ride in the good hunting ground. But during all 
the while that a departed spirit was supposed to tarry about the 
mourners, they kept a fire constantly burning a few steps from 
the tent or cabin of the deceased, at any season of the year, for, 
unless this was done, they imagined that their departed friend 
might be distressed or angry, especially if the nights were cold, 
dark, or stormy. 

The time of mourning was regulated very much by the rank 
or position of the deceased during life. When a chief died, the 
surrowing relatives indicated their grief in various ways for full 
six months or more. The men were generally subdued or silent, 
ate but sparingly, and abstained from all usual displays of orna- 
ments of paint and dress. The women were more demonstrative, 
but remained at home, prostrated with grief, frequently wailing and 
uttering heartrending exclamations of sorrow, their hair stream- 
ing over their shoulders uncombed and unveiled, as they tossed 
themselves back and forth, expressive of grief. On the loss of 
an infant, its heart- stricken mother kindled the sacred vigil fire 
and sat by it all night long, sad and lonely. On the loss of a 
husband the wife performed the same sad vigil; and in all stich 
cases a repose was not allowed nor desired. From night to night 
the mourners kept the sacred fire burning, and, seated on skins 
close to the couch of the departed, or else close to the place of 
burial, they would keep up their vigil, the stillness of grief being 
interrupted by piercing groans and cries, wntil the disembodied 
spirit had taken its departure, as they supposed. During this 
time, also, according to the early accounts of Europeans who first 
visited the Choctaws, the relations assembled, weeping, and in 
piteous strains made many inquiries of the deceased relative or 
friend, according to age or sex. “O! why did you leave us?” 
“Were you not content with your children?” “Did you not have 
corn enough here?” etc. In the case of noted men who died, 
hired mourners were frequently employed to increase the impor- 
tance, and to add to the solemnities of the funeral. 

Euravta, Inp. TER. H. F. Buckner. 


BURIAL MOUNDS IN THE OHIO VALLEY. 

To the Editor of the American Antiquarian : 
Of the burial mounds there seems to be a great variety. This 
fall (1877) I happened to be present at the opening of a couple 
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of mounds in Jackson County. One was about a foot high. In 
this was found the remains of a human body, accompanied with 
charcoal and burnt stone. The bones were in such a state of de- 
cay that they went to pieces almost immediately. The other 
mound was about twenty steps off. Much larger. Probably two 
feet high. The deposit was about the same as the first men- 
tioned, only that the remains were encased, or, rather, covered 
with a layer of baked clay, so hard and solid that the pick 
would hardly take hold. Last winter my attention was called 
to a mound partly opened by a farmer. In plowing over a low 
mound he struck a stone with his plow. In removing it he found 
another, and another, until he had taken out nearly a wagon-load. 
Fortunately night came on, and he left the job unfinished, and I 
got a chance to see it before any thing more was done to it. The 
mound was about three feet high, and eighteen feet at base. The 
stones taken out were about a Foot wide, eighteen inches long, and 
two inches thick. Zhey were placed on end, leading toward 
the centre, thus forming a tomb about six feet long. In the 
cavity was found charcoal, burnt bone, stone, and some fragments 
of flint. Outside of the casing of stone there was no evidence 
of fire. What few fragments of bone we found were so 
charred that it was impossible fof us to form any idea as to 
what they had been. The conclugion that I came to about the 
mound was this: That this oven-like tomb had been built over 
the remains, then fired until all was consumed, and then cévered 
with earth. The only account I have éver seen of a find anything 
like this, was one opened by E. G. Squiers, in which was found 
@ large number of large, rough, discoidal-shaped stones, all stand- 
ing on edge. 

Another class of remains that are very common in our county 
are the cairns that are found on every prominent hill-top all 
over our valley. These are generally called watch-towers, or 
signal-stations. Yet I know of several of them having been 
opened, and in every case there has been found human remains, 
and sometimes stone relics. In many cases there are two or 
more of the mounds or cairns in a group. And again we find 
them within gun-shot of each other. These things, in connection 
with the finding of skeletons, etc., do not go very far toward 
proving the theory of signal stations. But what interests me 
most in the way of prehistorics in our county is the finding of 
human remains in the gravel beds underlying the terrace occu- 
pied by the Mound Builders. There may be nothing particularly 
remarkable about this, but I can’t understand why they should 
be found just in the gravel and nowhere else. These finds were 
very common some years ago. A physician of this place, Dr. 
Catlin, used to go out with a young collector and dig for these 
bones—the Dr. to get bones and the collector curiosities. At 
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one time they found a skeleton with the tap root of an oak tree 
growing through the chest. The Dr.’s estimate of the age of 
the tree was 300 years. Resp’y, T. W. Kinney. 


PORTSMOUTH, OHIO. 


BURIAL MOUNDS IN THE MISSISSIPPI VALLEY. 
To the Editor of the American Antiquarian: 

A great many mounds are found in this vicinity. Not men- 
tioning the many which we have examined heretofore, I will 
endeavor to describe one opened on the 21st of July, 1877, which 
on account of its contents excites our interest somewhat. Begin- 
ning opposite this city in Illinois, there is a continuous line. of 
mounds running fully twelve miles down the river, in a south- 
westerly direction. They border the high bluffs and extend back 
one and one-half miles in some places. They are all covered 
with heavy timber, and it is very difficult to get their correct 
position. The one under notice is one of five, all large, and situ- 
ated upon a hill almost at the extreme upper end of the series. 
They are not arranged with any noticeable regard to position. 
We went to work at the smallest. Two of the others had been 
formerly opened in a careless manner. We deviated from the 
usual manner of opening, viz., by a trench, and proceeded to 
reduce it to a level with the surrounding surface. At a distance 
of two and one-half feet from one side of the mound, and a little 
below the natural surface, and fully four feet from the centre, 
we disovered the remains of three bodies. With great care we 
were enabled to see their positions, and preserve a part of the 
skull and large bones of the legs and arms; also part of the bone 
of the jaw with teeth. On the head of the middle body was, 
deposited an earthen pot, in size about two quarts, which had 
been crushed by the weight of earth. There was nothing in it, 
but immediately surrounding it were lying some half-dozen flint 
arrow-points of curious construction, unlike any that have been 
found in this locality. There isn’t one like them in my collec- 
tion of about one thousand arrow, lance, and spear heads. Three 
in particular are different, although they may be very common in 
other regions. They are now in the Academy of Science rooms 
in this city. These are the first implements of the flint kind 
that have been found in mounds in this locality. Copper has 
been found, but no flint. I understand that they are seldom 
found this far south, more particularly implements that would 
serve in war, but are met with quite frequently further north. 
The points mentioned above are from one to two and one-half 
inches long. We also found a very nice pipe of slate stone in 
this mound. I have succeeded in restoring the pot and a part of 
one of the skulls. The skull shows a very retreating forehead, 
with very prominent and heavy superciliary bone. 

Muscatine, lows. Yours sincerely, Teron THompson. 
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BURIAL MOUNDS IN MISSOURI RIVER VALLEY. 
To the Editor of the American Antiquarian: 

I have heretofore given you a short account of the vestiges 
of the ancient Mound-builders, remaining in the Missouri River 
Valley, in the north-western portion of the State of Missouri, 
a description of their mounds, and of the various articles of pot- 
tery found in them. Since my former letter 1 have made fur- 
ther examination of them, in hopes of finding human remains 
not entirely decomposed, but have only succeeded as before in 
finding the teeth. They are of such ancient date, that the bones 
have literally become dust. The fragments of pottery recently 
found, correspond nearly in description with those mentioned in 
my former letter, only that every separate article is differently 
embellished. . On the outside of all the smaller dishes there are 
some attempts at ornamentation, many requiring considerable 
skill and taste, though I found no attempt to delineate any nat- 
ural object, such as a leaf, vine, twig, or animal. 

Levi Crouser, a resident of Holt County, in prospecting for 
mineral on his premises, in Section 14, Town 57, Range 38, dug 
two tunnels into the bluff, a distance of two hundred and fifty 
feet each. Commencing the third, and desiring to drift in about 
thirty feet lower than his former experiments, he dug a perpen- 
dicular shaft about eight feet diameter. The surface of the 
ground where he commenced was timbered with aged trees. 
Sia feet from the surface he came on to a stone-paved hearth, 
several feet in extent. The lime stone of which it was made 
showed unmistakable evidence of the action of fire, besides the 
presence of ashes and charcoal. Many fragments of pottery 
were found, also the bones of some large animal on and near 
the hearth (I think the knee joint of a buffalo or animal equally 
large.) He afterward sunk his shaft several feet below the 
hearth, yet a part of hearth, ashes and charcoal were plainly visi- 
ble on the sides of the shaft. The soil below was like that above 
the hearth, a mixture of vegetable mold and leaves or bluff 
formation. The specimens of pottery are identicle with those 
found in the mounds, and which I have before described. They 
were made of the same material and embellished with marks, or 
beaded, or notched like those taken from the mounds, and I 
draw the following conclusions: The same race of men that 
constructed those mounds had a camping place where the hearth, 
bones, and fragments of pottery were found. For a soil of vege- 
table mold and the natural wash from the hills to form to the 
depth of six feet must have taken from eight hundred to one 
thousand years unless causes more active and violent than have 
existed the last hundred years were in force, as the locality was 
much above any high water of the Missouri River. At least it 
affords a data to estimate with tolerable accuracy their antiquity. 

CorntNG, Mo. Horace Martin. 
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BURIAL HEAPS IN THE VALLEY OF THE ST. LAWRENCE. 
To the Editor of the American Antiquarian : 

Having just returned from an excavating tour, about ninety 
miles north of Toronto, I am induced to write a short article to 
your paper on my researches. 

The Ossuary which I went most particularly to work in, is 
situated near Mr. Benner’s farm, in North Orillia township, about 
four miles from Lake Conchiching. It was first discovered by 
two farmers, who lost some cows, and searching for them, came 
across a round hole in the ground, which they thought looked 
very strange, and decided to have a dig, when they got five cop- 
per kettles, besides numerous beads, tomahawks, pipes, &c. This 
was about eight years ago. Since then, there have been doctors 
from different parts of the States and Canada, to get skulls and 
bones of all descriptions, some of which are very useful to them 
on account of the different wounds, but it was never properly 
worked over. 

There are two theories as to their origin; the first is, after bat- 
tle, it was customary with the Indians to gather all their dead 
together and bury them in one large hole, with all their war 
instruments and personal ornaments which they might have 
around them; and the second is, that when any of them died, 
they would erect a high platform, put the body on it, mark the 
spot, and every eight or ten years collect all the bodies, scrape 
the flesh from the recent dead, and bury them in one large hole. 
This was termed, the feast of the dead, and lasted for several 
days, with solemn religious rites. One of these feasts is men- 
tioned in history, as having been witnessed in Nottawasaga Bay, 
about the middle of the sixteenth century, by French mission- 
aries. 

I think there is but little doubt that both these theories are 
correct. The bodies were generally buried in a sitting position, 
facing the East, though this was not always the case, but in most 
of the graves and ossuaries which I have opened they were in 
that position ; and [ might here mention, these pits are easily 
found on account of the bodies decaying away, leaving a cavity 
in the ground. Unlike the Mound Builde ers of the Ohio or 
Mississippi, they did not pile the earth on top so as to leave a 
mound to mark the spot, but merely smoothed it over; conse- 
quently, as I said before, as the bodies decay away the earth set- 
tles down and leaves the hollow in the ground, and as they are per- 
fectly round they are easily known when you come across them. 
The ossuary which I have just inspected I should think was from 
200 to 250 years old. There was a pine tree growing over it 
about three feet in diameter, and about two feet of decayed vege- 
table matter; there were about 300 bodies in it. The lowest depth 
at which I found anything was ten feet, where I came across 
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two copper kettles, but, on account of their great age, were all 
broken to pieces when I got them out. There were several 
separate graves around it, where, I should think, the chiefs had 
been buried, but I never found anything of consequence to sub- 
stantiate this. In one which I opened there was a lot of human 
bones which looked as if cremation had been attempted; it may 
have been bones of the enemy, but so far, I think, there has 
never been any proof that this was the custom. I myself do not 
think so, although it is difficult to account for the manner in 
which a lot of human bones could be buried at the depth of four 


feet, which were unmistakably burned at one time. 
TORONTO, ONT. 


BURIAL MOUNDS IN INDIANA, 


To the Editor of the American Antiquarian : 

In my early recollection of this, my native county, there were 
as many as twenty elevations. Mounds ten to twenty feet high, 
twenty to sixty feet in diameter at the base, were located on the 
highest points of land. They were from 300 to 450 feet above 
the level of the Ohio river. The one farthest from the river 
was about five miles. This of late has been converted into a 
family burial place, which is the largest of any within my know]- 
edge. It is in perfect condition, except three graves on the 
top, and is covered with a growth of small trees. It is sixty 
feet in diameter at the base and well proportioned. 

In excavating for the graves about one year ago, we used the 
spade without other implements. After penetrating the sod, we 
found loose loam, which was very fine and without clods. I 
know of one mound the base of which was laid with flat lime 
stone. It was never explored beneath the stone, but these were 
from appearances originally laid on the earth’s surface. It was 
not explored on account of the superstitious notions of the owner, 
and has been lately plowed down. Eight miles from this city, 
on the Kentucky side of the Ohio river, there is a spot of ground 
which, from all appearances, must have been used at one time as 
a place of burial. At present the vaults are quite perceptible in 
the face of the bluff, as they give way to the wash of the river. 
All of them furnish relics, pottery, flints, arrow points and bone 
implements. Some vessels are perfect, and all exhibit charcoal 
and bones of the dead. The vaults have more or less of com- 
mon blue lime stone in them. All of them have been subjected 
to great heat. There are also many parts of horns of elk and 
deer, as well as large perfect teeth and tusks of bears and wolves, 
and of other animals now extinct. Many of the relics of pottery 
have figures or hieroglyphics on them. 

MADISON, IND. M. A. Gavirr. 
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BURIAL MOUNDS IN MICHIGAN. 
To the Editor of the American Antiquarian: 

Near this place the skeleton of a man was found which was 
encased in a certain kind of clay, unlike any clay ever found in 
this country, which clay had been burned after it was adjusted 
to the subject, some of the charcoal still remaining. The person 
was supposed to have been more than six feet in height, having 
very large bones, a very broad under-jaw, the front of the head 
receded so much as to leave no forehead. A burned clay vase, 
or urn, of about three feet in height was found standing up- 
right, into which the whole skeleton of a man had been com- 
pressed, the top of the urn being covered with burned clay. 
Resting against the outside of the urn, was a smaller skeleton, 
supposed to be that of a female. Pipes were found with the 
skeletons which had been molded from some plastic material 
and glazed and burned, on which were skillfully portrayed the 
likeness of different human faces, and other fancied or real 
objects. Although each pipe has several faces exactly alike, 
yet they are entirely unlike those on the other pipes. The whole 
group of faces represents the broad, round, oval, oblong, and 
conical shaped faces, not caricatures, but careful, skillful, and 
truthful representations of nature. Stone tubes, and stones 
which had been wrought into many curious and beautiful forms, 
many being perforated, all requiring great skill and patience, 
were found in the mounds with the above described skeletons. 
How long those bones had reposed in their air tight burned clay 
inclosures, in the bowels of these mounds, or to what particular 
race of human beings they belonged, are questions which are 
too profound and grave to induce an opinion from me. But my 
long acquaintance with the language, manners, and customs of 
the Indian tribes of Michigan, enables me to say that they never 
disposed of their dead as indicated above. Nor did they make 
such highly ornamented pottery as there fonnd. Nor did they 
possess the sk// to make such marvellous things, especially the 
ornamented pipes. Moreover, if it were possible, it is probable 
that they would have represented the human faces and other 
objects as seen by them rather than with the features which 
these relics contain. And furthermore, I believe, Indians 
were never arrayed in such a snug, neat-fitting single garment, 
reaching from the neck to the feet, and showing such a natural, 
and graceful formed bust, as was displayed by the female figure 
on one of these pipes. It is very obvious to me that the wild, 
savage Indians, never invented nor manufactured these imple- 
ments, but adopted and used them whenever they found them. 
At this place we have stone axes, hatches, mauls, pounders, 
wedges, scrapers, pestles, rollers, balls, peelers, gouges, tubes, 
and hundreds of flint arrow heads, of all lengths from five-eighths 
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of an inch to four inches long; all of the above are stone; also 
one copper and one irom arrow-head. Soon after the French 
arrived in Michigan, more than two hundred years ago, the In- 
dians were supplied with hatchets, hoes, knives, and guns, and 
other iron implements, which superseded the use of stone im- 
plements to a considerable extent. The young men and boys, 
however, continued the use of the flint arrow-heads and did to 
a late day, because they were unable to purchase guns. 
KALAMAZOO, MICE. Henry Litt x. 


CLIFF BURIALS IN TENNESSEE. 
To the Editor of the American Antiquarian: 

During an exploring expedition through the Southern States, 
Mr. Jas. Terry discovered a unique mode of aboriginal burial. 
On a bluff, some two hundred and fifty or three hundred feet in 
height, near Duck River, in Hickman County, Tenn., is situated 
an interesting group of mounds and fortifications covering an 
area, probably, of fifteen acres. On projecting shelves in the 
face of the cliffs, he found a number of graves which yielded 
skeletons and specimens of pottery. Wherever.a ledge occurred 
in the soft rock formation sufficiently wide for the interment of 
a human body, cliff burial was practiced, and the graves pre- 


sented every indication of great age. Such sites were probably 


chosen to guard against desecration by wild animals or enemies. 
E. A. B. 





RECENT DISCOVERIES.* 


INSCRIBED TABLET FOUND AT STERLING, ILL, 
To the Editor of the American Antiquarian : 

Dr. J. T. Everett, of Sterling, Ill., has obligingly furnished a 
description of a very interesting “find” that was recently made 
by men engaged in grading the race track at that place. 

In a mound of slight elevation five skeletons were found, 
about three feet below the surface, the skulls being in the cen- 
tre, near each other, the other portions radiating regularly 
therefrom. The skeletons were covered-with about six inches 
of soil. On this were fragments several inches in thickness 
of limestone, covering an elliptical area of about 30 to 40 square 
feet. The charred appearance of these stones, especially the 

“NOTE BY THE EDITOR. —In ; giving the items under this head the Editor 
does not hold himself responsible for the facts, nor does he guarantee the 
genuineness of the “finds.” The gentlemen sign their own names to the 
communications, and if they are deceived the responsibility is theirs, not 


ours. We are glad to mention these discoveries, whether they bear on 
the face of them marks of genuineness or not. 
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upper surface, and the abundance of charred bones found there- 
on, would seem to indicate that cremation was practiced at this 
place—and perhaps burnt offerings were made. Over this 
deposit of stones and charred bones were about twenty inches 
of common soil. 

One of the skulls was of so low a type as to suggest that it 
might belong to the “missing link.” It was very thick, and the 
distance from the arch of the superior maxillary bone to the top 
of the cranium was only one and one-half inches. Another 
skull, indicating a higher order of intelligence, had a stone arrow 
point inside of it, and in the right temporal bone was an orifice 
through which it had evidently been projected. Dr. Everett 
found three other stone arrow points at that locality, each of 
which was about two inches long, and all nearly of the same 
shape. They were all “war points”—that is, they were made 
so that they would become detached from the shaft if an attempt 
were made to pull the arrow out from the wound. 

But the most interesting discovery was that of a large stone, 
nearly cubical in form, 41 by 42 inches square, and 34 inches 
thick. It is of Galena limestone, quite friable, and a variety not 
found within ten miles of that place. On turning the stone over 
it was found that there were upon the under side engravings of 
what were probably intended to represent the Sun and Moon, 
or perhaps only the Sun, the lines being cut in to the depth of 
half an inch or more. Near the centre is a large circular figure, 
covering about one-third of the surface of the stone. Within this 
circle, probably to represent eyes, are two small circles, and in 
the place of the mouth is a diamond, the longer diameter run- 
ning up and down. Immediately over this large circle, or face 
of the sun, is a small one, which may represent the moon, but 
more likely that circle and the two on either side of it have a 
significance, if any, similar to the three circles over the sun on 
the “Rockford Tablet,” or those over the face of the sun in the 
Mexican calendar-stone. At the lower right-hand corner, on a 
line with what would represent the chin of the sun’s face, is 
another figure, rudely representing the ear-drop or jewel so con- 
spicuous in the figure of the sun on the calendar-stone. At the 
lower left-hand corner there is not any engraving now visible. 
It may have crumbled off during the long years the stone has 
laid there, for the rock is quite friable, and was but a few feet 
below the surface. 

Dr. Everett has had plaster casts made of the face of this 
interesting relic, which will be preserved by the Sterling Scien- 
tific Association, of which he is the president. 

Very Respectfully, 


Curcaco, Inu., Aug. 20, 1879. Apert D. Hager. 
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RECENT DISCOVERIES. 


THE ELEPHANT PIPE. 


This most interesting archeological relic, now in the Museum 
of the Davenport Academy of Natural Sciences, is due to the 
energy and generosity of that indefatigable and learned explorer, 
the ‘Rev. J. Gass. 

The history of the finding of this relic, and of the manner of 
its coming into the possession of the Academy is as follows, taken 
from a paper read before the Academy by the Curator, Mr. W. 
H. Pratt : 

By a letter from Mr. Peter Mare (the original finder), now 
living in Kansas, we learn that he found this elephant pipe six 
or seven years ago (1872 or 1873), while planting corn on his 
farm, where he resided, in Louisa County, Iowa. (The man from 
whom we obtained it—the brother-in-law of Mare—was under 
the impression that it was found in Muscatine County, and it was 
so stated in the first published account.) 

Mr. Mare kept the pipe until he moved to Kansas in 1878, 
and then gave it to his brother-in-law, from whom we obtained 
it. The Rev. Mr. Gass, having indirectly heard last winter of 
the existence of such a relic, sought out the owner and endeav- 
ored to purchase it, but in vain; he however succeeded in bor-_ 
rowing it for the purpose of taking casts and photographs. 

While being copied in plaster it was accidentally broken, and 
then by compromising the matter with the owner, and paying 
him about five dollars, we obtained the ownership. The finder, 
Mr. Mare, an illiterate German farmer, had no appreciation of 
any scientific value or special interest attaching to his pipe. He 
wanted and got nothing for it, regarding it merely as a curiosity. 
He found various other “Zndian stones,” as he called them, but 
all these were lost in moving about. 

The ancient mounds are very abundant in that region (Louisa 
County), and also very rich in relics, and it is a significant fact that, 
in exploring a considerable number of them, we found that in their 
construction no excavation had been made, but that the bodies and 
relics had been deposited on the original surface of the ground, 
and the mound raised by bringing the earth, apparently, from 
the immediate vicinity. In me a case it would not be strange 


if in a mound gradually removed by long cultivation, the relics 
so deposited should at last be reached and turned up by the plow. 

The material of the pipe is a soft, fragile sandstone. This was 
not detected until the fracture showed its true nature, a dark, 
external polish, apparently the result of use, misleading us at first. 
The weight of the pipe is 164 grammes. The accompanying 
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wood cut (2 size) 

gives a tolerably 

good representa- 

tion of the figure 

of the animal, 

but, unfortunate- 

ly the engraver 

has failed to re- 

, produce the 

= = > pointed, project- 
ing lower lip, an elephantine feature well marked in the original. 

The dimensions of the figure are as follows, viz.: Extreme 
length (from frontal protuberance to root of tail) 88 millimetres; 
height (at shoulders), 39 ms.; girth, 85 ms.; thickness (at shoul- 
ders), 24 ms. ; circumference of trunk (at the extremity of the 
lower lip), 33 ms.; length of trunk (from the tip to the angle of 
the mouth), 35 ms; length of tail, 29 ms. The animal is repre- 
sented as standing with the feet together, and with the trunk 
coiled and resting on the ground, the tip reaching up to the fore- 
knee (properly the wrist); this position of the trunk and its 
comparative length shows that the artist was aware of the greater 
proportionate height of the animal, but was cramped in the ex- 
ecution of his sculpture by the typical and conventional form of 
the Mound Builder’s pipe, or by some unfitness of the material, 
or perhaps by both of these causes. 

Sicayeee, assuming the height to have been designedly re- 
duced for artistic purpose, and taking the length (88 ms.) to be 
100 feet, we have the following proportions, viz.: Girth, 9 feet 
8 inches; thickness at shoulders, 2 feet 9 inches; circumference 
of trunk, 3 feet 9 inches; length of trunk, 4 feet; length of 
tail, 3 feet 4 inches. 

The following table of proportionate lengths and heights of 
elephants and mastodons is submitted, though it may prove more 
curious than useful: 


Animal. . Length Height. | Authority. | Remarks. 


Elephant .| Living, In 63| Cyclo. N. Hist. 

Mastodon. y.. 83/Cyclo. N. Hist.| Found Cohoes, N. Y. 
Mastodon. |Skeleton, weed Museum. ¢ Cyclo. N. Hist.|Kock’s, killed by man 
Davenport. . | found Pomme de 
Terre Riv. Mo. 


























However disproportioned the figure may be, there can be no 
doubt of its representing some one of the elephant family, and 
as, in this country, the mastodon was the last to survive, and in 
all probability only disappeared a few centuries ago, we may 
safely infer,that it was the animal represented. 

From 1794, when Jefferson published the Indian tradition 
concerning the recent existence of the “ pére aux beeufs ” to the 
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discovery of this pipe, in 1879, there has been{a steady and grad- 
ual, if slow, accumulation of evidence to prove this contempo- 
raneous existence of man and the mastodon. 

The artist who made this pipe must have been familiar with 
the elephant form, either from having seen the living animal or 
a delineation by a preceding artist, or from oral tradition in his 
tribe; the alternative idea or other horn of the dilemma being 
that he “evolved it out of his imner consciousness,” in other 
words, that it was a product of his imagination. 

One feature of the delineation remains unaccountable, the 
omission of the tusks, which were so large and formidable in the 
mastodon: yet they are omitted here, as also in the elephant 
mound in Wisconsin. In Materiaux Tom. IV., p. 197, is de- 
picted the head of a mammoth in bronze, found in Siberia, 
which is also represented without tusks. 


DAVENPORT, IOWA. 


INSCRIBED TABLET FOUND IN IOWA, 


R. J. FarquHarson. 


I find on my premises traces 
of former civilization, in pottery 
and other relics which are not 
used by the present Indians. In 


1873 I broke a piece of land 
on the 8. E. + Sec. 27, T. 12, R. 
11E.8.M. Inso doing I open- 
ed a place where there was once, 
no doubt, a Pottery. There was 
a circle 40 feet in diameter in 
which I found hard burned clay 
and fragments of pottery in con- 
siderable quantity. This pottery 
and clay was both of a white 
and a dark color. Forty rods 
north of this place is an extensive 
bank of white kaolin, the clay 
from which is used for modern 
pottery in Louisville. In 1874 
I broke another piece of land 
on the southwest quarter of the same section, which is one of 
the highest points of land, situated a mile from the Platte River. 
The plow struck a sandstone one foot long, a cut of which I send 
you. It is one foot long, eight inches broad, and six inches 
thick. It was in the ground ten inches below the surface. The 
stone is hollowed out about an inch from all sides, and has the 
impression found in the cut. I also plowed out pottery on the 
creek near this, and among the ments one whole vessel with 
handles, black in color, but not glazed, and showing traces of 
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sand as mixed with the clay. I found one broken stone axe, of 
green granite. No granite is found in this State. Stone here 
is sand or lime. It is evident that one part of this country was 


inhabited before the present race of Indians. 
LOUISVILLE, Neb. J. T. A. Hoover. 


INSCRIBED TABLETS FOUND AT PIQUA, O. 


According to the request of your letter I send you an account 
of the discovery of two prehistoric tablets. They were found 
in a gravel pit, the larger on the 6th and the smaller on the 7th 
of last June. The pit is situated one-half mile west of Piqua, 
Miami County, Ohio, and about 150 yards south of the Pan- 
Handle Railroad, in a hillside which, ages ago, formed the banks 
of asmall stream. In its ancient bed there is, at present, a 
small creek, which flows into the Piqua Hydraulic, and known 
as the Rocky Branch. These tablets were found 15 feet 
from the top and 50 feet into the hillside. There are no indi- 
cations of mounds or ancient works within a mile of the spot. 
The courses lay regularly above the gravel, and have not been 
disturbed since their deposit. The larger was found by R. J. 
Templeton, while working in the pit. The owner of the pit, 


observing it, and supposing it to be a piece of board, told the 
man.to dig it out. After washing it he noticed the inscription. 
The next day the smaller tablet was found by J. Deffress, while 
shoveling gravel. When I heard of what had been found I ex- 
amined the pit and obtained the relics, which I presented to the 
Smithsonian Institute, after taking copies of them.* 

Piqua, O., Sept. 2, 1879. C. T. Wirueiss. 


> 


REPORTS AND PROCEEDINGS OF SOCIETIES. 


The Proceedings of the Davenport Academy of Natural 
Sciences.—V ol. L., 1867-1876. An Ancient Copper Implement, 
donated by E. B. Baldwin—A. 8. Tiffany. Prehistoric Crema- 
tion, by A. S. Tiffany. 

Report of the explorations of the Ancient Mounds at Albany, 
Ill., by W. H. Pratt. 

Report of the results ditto, by A. 8. Tiffany. 

Report of Explorations of the Ancient Mounds at Toolesboro, 


Iowa—W. H. Pratt. 


*NOTE BY THE EprToR.—These tablets have characteristics very much 
resembling the Grave Creek stone. They are about three inches long, two 
inches wide, one-half inch thick; have a rule or line running parallel with 
the edge, making a margin one-half inch wide, and the characters inscribed 
within the lines. The characters consist of a bow and arrow rudely 
inscribed in the corner of each. Above the bow are letters resembling very 
much those on the pebbles which were found in the post-hole, near Phila- 
delphia, and described in Vol. I, No. 3. Melted lead was found run into one 


of the tablets. 
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REPORTS AND PROCEEDINGS OF SOCIETIES. 


Mound Exploration in 1875, by Clarence Lindley. 

Mound Explorations in 1875, by A. 8. Tiffany. 

A Study of Skulls and Long Bones from Mounds near Albany, 
Ill., by R. J. Farquharson, M. D. 

Hieroglyphics observed in Summit Cafion, Utah—J. D. Put- 
nam. 

Indian Names for Insects, by J. D. Putnam. 

Vol. II., Part I., Ditto. Exploration of a Mound near Utah 
Lake, Utah, by Julia J. Wirt. Manufacture of Pottery by Ma- 
jori Indian Women, by Dr. E. Palmer. Shell Money, and other 

rimitive Currencies—W. H. Pratt. Mound Explorations in 
Jackson County, Iowa, by C. T. Lindley, illus. Discovery of 
Inscribed Tablets, by Rev. J. Gass, illus. On the Inscribed 
Tablets found by Rev. J. Gass, by R. J. Farquharson, M. D. 
Recent find of Skulls and Skeletons in Ohio, by Rev. 8. D. Peet. 
Exploration of Mound No. 10, Cook’s farm, by Rev. J. Gass. 
Description of Inscribed Stones found in Cleona township, Iowa, 
by Rev. J. Gass. Exploration of Mounds on the farm of Col. 
Wm. Allen, by W. H. Pratt. 

Transactions of the Literary and Historical Society of 
Quebec.—Sessions of 1877-78-79. The Aborigines of Canada 
under the British Crown—Glance at their Customs, Character- 
istics and History, by Wm. Clint. 


Bulletin of the Essex Institute-—Vol. 10, No. 456. Arch- 
ological Explorations in Tennessee, by F. W. Putnam. pp. 
72-85. Indian Character. Prof. Geo. Dixon. pp. 137-40. 

Report of Proceedings of the Academy of Natural Sciences, 
of Philadelphia.—January, 1878. Part I. Cerebral Convolu- 
tions of the Negro Brain, by Dr. A. J. Parker. Part II. Pre- 
historic Remains. Part III. Simian Character in Negro Brains, 
by Dr. A. J. Parker (4 p.) 

1879, Part I. Natives of Balel Tobago, by Dr. Chas. A. 
— (4 p.) Mechanical Genesis of Tooth Forms, by J. A. 

yder. 

Transactions of the Wisconsin Academy of Science, Art 
and Letters.—Discoveries illustrating the literature and religion 
of the Mound Builders, by Edmund Andrews, M. D. How did 
the Aborigines of this country fabricate copper implements, by 
Dr. P.R. Hor. The Antiquities and Platycnemism of the Mound 
Builders of Wisconsin, by J. N. DeHart, M. D. 

Proceedings of the Central Ohio Scientific Association, 
Urbana, O—Vol. 1. Part I. Stone bas relief found at Marble- 
head, O., 8. E. Warren; Shell Mounds on the coast of Maine, T. 
F. Moses; Recent find of Human Bones near the Catawba Sta- 
tion, on the C.,C. & I. R. R., Geo. G. Harriman; Supposed 
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Mound and discovery of the grave of a daughter of the chief of 
the Mingo Tribe, at Mingo, Thos. S. Johnson. 

Proceedings of the California Academy of Sciences.—V ol. 
VI, 1875. Origin and Exclusive Development of the Chinese 
Race—Inquiry into their American origin, by Chas. Wolcott 
Brooks. 

Proceedings of the American Philosophical Society, Phila- 
delphia, from 1861 to 1879.—No. 65, 1861. Chinese and Indo- 
European Roots and Analogies, by Pliny Earle Chase. Pages 
5-48. 

No. 66, Investigations into the terms of English Orthogra- 
phy. The Elementary Sounds of Languages. By Prof. 1. R. 
Topil. Pages 285-377, and No. 67, pp. 39-52. 

‘ No. 68, 1862. On the date of the Copper Age in the United 
States, by A. Marlot. 

No. 69, 1863. The Chinese Hong Seal, by P. E. Chase; 
Chinese Characters and Classical Alphabets, by P. E. Chase; 
Vowel Sounds, &c., by P. E. Chase. 

No. 71. On the Family as an Element of Government, by E. 
K. Price; On Stone Implements, by F. Peale. 

No. 72, 1864. On the Comparative Fitness of Language for 
Musical Expressions, by P. E. Chase; On Certain Primitive 
Names of God, by P. E. Chase; On Fragments of Ancient Pot- 
tery, by F. Peale. 

No. 78, 1865. On some Indian Hieroglyphics at Safe Har- 
bor, by T. C. Porter. A Short Vocabulary of well established 
Copto-Egyptian words, for convenient use. On the Mythical 
Compounds of B. A. R., by J. P. Lesley. 

No. 75, 1866. On an Odjibowa-Francois Dictionary, by G. 
A. Belcourt; On some specimens of Indian Pottery, by F. Peale. 

No. 76. Remarks on a short visit to the Pipestone Quarry, 
by Dr. Hayden. 

No. 82, 1869. Indian Relics from Southern New Jersey, by 
Dr. G. B. Wood. 

No. 83, 1870. An Indian Skeleton found in New Jersey, 
Dr. G. B. Wood; Grammar of the Muskokee language, by Dr. 
D. G. Brinton; Skeleton found near Woodbury, by E. D. Cope; 
Boynton’s Choctaw Grammar, by D. G. Brinton, M. D. 

No. 84. Beads from Indian Graves, by 8S. 8. Haldemon. 

No. 85, 1871. Obituary of F. Peale. 

No. 87. On a quasi cane, reported to be found in a boring 
in Illinois, by W. E. Dubois. 

No. 90, 1873. Aztec Pictorial Writing, by Dr. Allen. 

No. 91. The language of the Natchez, by Dr. D. G. Brinton. 

No. 93, 1874. On the resources, productions and social con- 
dition of Egypt, by Alex. Delmar; Pahute cremation. 
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No. 94, 1875. On cremation among the Digger Indians, by 
W. J. Hoffman, M. D. 

No. 95, 1875. On the remains of population observed on and 
near the Eocene Platform of Northwestern New Mexico, by E. 
D. Cope; On the Indian tribes and languages of Costa Rica, 
by Wm. M. Gabb. 

No. 97, 1876. The Glacial Epochs, by Eli K. Price; 
Remarks upon the Tonkawa language, by Albert S. Gatschet. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


We are happy to give to our readers in this number a view of 
Fort Snelling. The picture is a familiar one, but it is one of 
those scenes which are always old and always new. Its beauty 
is enhanced by historical associations. The fort has always occu- 
pied the border line between the historic and the prehistoric 
races. Even at the time when the spot was first visited by Hen- 
nepin, its beauty must have been striking, but its surroundings 
are the same now, unmarred and unchanged by the hands of 
time. While other historical points, even in the vicinity, which 
retain the names given them by the discoverers, such as the 
Falls of St. Anthony, St. Augustine, in Florida, and even 
Santa Fé, in New Mexico, have changed, this locality bears 
the same marked traits given to it by the hand of Nature. Other 
forts have had many historical associations about them, but many 
of them, such as Fort Pitt, or Duquesne, Fort Presque Isle, Fort 
Frontinac, and Fort Creve de Coeur, have disappeared. This, to be 
sure, was one of the latest built, erected as late as 1827, yet no 
fort now existing has been known to more of the native tribes. 
It has, in fact, always occupied the border line between the his- 
toric and the prehistoric races. It was the scene of the last con- 
flict between these two races which will probably ever be 
witnessed as far east as the Mississippi River, a conflict which 
occurred in the midst of the great national struggle, August, 1862, 
and is a witness of the removal of the great Dakota tribe from their 
original seat on the upper Mississippi. These frontier forts should 
be preserved, or the views of them in some way perpetuated. 

The mention of Fort Snelling suggests the name of Rev. T. 8. 
Williamson, Protestant Missionary among the Dakotas, also a 
translator of the Bible in the Dakota language. His decease 
and a sketch of his life and character has been published by 
Rev. Dr. Riggs, his coadjutor, but his name is worthy of men- 
tion here. The Protestant Missionaries among the native tribes 
have not been celebrated in history. Their names are not 
recorded in geography, but it is probable that in the work of per- 
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petuating the Indian languages, if not in making known the 
customs and traditions of the Indians, they have done as much 
for science as any other class of men. It is to be regretted, how- 
ever, that none of the missionaries, either Papal or Protestant, 
have done what they had great opportunities to do, namely, to 
perpetuate the traditions, to study philosophically the tribal 
organizations and racial peculiarities, or to analyze and compare 
the different languages of these rapidly changing races. It is 
one object of the AnriquariAn to so awaken the spirit of 
scientific research among missionaries that the many neglected 
opportunities may be embraced before they are lost forever. 

Proceedings of the American Antiquarian Society, at the 
semi-annual meeting held in Boston, April 24, 1878, Worcester. 
- This report contains two articles on Archeology, one by Ste- 

hen Salisbury, of Mass., and the other by Dr. Valentini, of 
Hew York City. The first is a description of some terra-cotta 
figures, Isla Maijores, near the north east coast of Yucatan. It 
contains letters and extracts of letters from Augustus Le Plon- 
n, M. D., and is accompanied by three full pages of cuts or 
heliotypes. There is a picture of an ancient incense burner, 
a large earthen vase, which was discovered in the interior of a 
small shrine or temple. The front of this vase is a face, very 
expressive, with open mouth, showing the upper row of teeth 
filed, the nostrils of which are perforated, and also the pupils of 
the eyes. The author does not state whether the perforations 
of the nostrils and eyes were designed to show the light of the 
fire burning in the vessel, but if this were so, we could imagine 
the sight that the expression given by the face would be very 
striking. Le Plongeon regards the figure not as an idol, but as 
the portrait of some high priestess. “Whatever it was, the de- 
gree of skill manifested in the execution would indicate a trained 
eye and hand, and a knowledge of effect not often observed in 
the stone and clay works of Indian artists.” The head is sur- 
mounted by a helmet, 8 inches high, and presents a front 7 
inches and 44 inches wide. The same author says: “One thing 
is clear to my mind, that the Ceramic art kept pace with that 
of sculpture, and at a certain period Mayapan boasted of very 
skillful artists, who could transform the clay into beautiful 
objects of art. In point of artistic finish, we should give the 
first place to those of the Maya country as is generally con- 
ceeded to its architecture and sculpture.” 

The paper by Dr. Valentini is a very remarkable exposition 
of the so-called solstisial stone of Mexico, which is accompanied 
by a folded heliotype. The author professes to have found a 
true interpretation in regard to the stone as a calendar, indica- 
tive of the chronological system of the Mexicans, and the same 
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time expressive of a particular date or event. His endeavor is 
to prove that the whole sum of multifarious symbols will turn 
out to be a text, representing all the symbols which the ancient 
Mexicans used for their peculiar division of time. The date is 
that of an event which transpired not many years before the 
Conquest of the Spaniards, viz: 1749. Dr. Valentini says, in a 
general way, that “the Mexican hieroglyphics are not to be read 
in the same manner as those of Egypt or Assyria, by sound. 
The Mexicans possessed a language very highly developed; they 
had expressions for each idea, abstract and concrete, and could 
convey them with wonderfully subtle shades, full of feeling and 
rich in thought; but to separate the voice into vowel and con- 
sonant sounds, and to depict each one by an arbitrary mark, 
symbol or letter, and then to form of those letters the word, and 
to place each syllable one after the other as we do in writing, 
was to them an unknown art.” The Mexicans, as we have said, 
used no phonetic system, but had an expressive picture writing. 


The Centennial Celebration at Santa Fé, New Mexico. 
Santa Fé, New Mexico, is the oldest city in North America. 
The name of the city, Santa Fé (holy faith) shows by whom it 
was first visited, the Spaniards. The country was first spoken of 
by the historian Oastefiedas, in 1540, but in 1542 Francisco Vas- 
quez Cornado, a Spanish commander, visited various pueblos 
and mentioned them by their Indian names. The opinion is, 
that Santa Fé occupies the place of one of those ancient Indian 
towns called Cicuyé. There is extant, a decree given by Charles 
V, Emperor of Spain, 1551, declaring that the Indians should 
be brought into settlements; and Philip II published a statute 
on the founding of villages. Thus it was at least ten years before 
the settlement of St. Augustine that this frontier city of the far 
West was settled by the Spanish, and received at that early day 
the notice of the Emperors of Spain. There is now mp ner in 
the city a building, the Governor’s palace, which was erected in 
1581, forty years before the landing of the Pilgrim Fathers. 
The pamphlet before us contains the centennial speech of the 
mayor of the city, and a valuable historical sketch by D. J. Mil- 
ler, containing many interesting facts. 


The Daily Alta-Cal., for Aug. 3d, mentions the arrival of Ru- 
dolph Falb, a German professor, who had been studying the | 
Aymara tongue in Bolivia. This language he maintains is older 
than the Quichua. He says that it bears an unmistakable affin- 
ity to the Semitic, in which the radical form of every verb has 
three consonants. 


General di Cesnola is about to confer a great kindness on the 
archeological students of Europe and America, and especially 


2 
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on those whom time and distance prevent from making a direct 
study of his invaluable collection of Cypriote relics now safely 
housed in the new Metropolitan Museum. He has made arrange- 
ments for the publication of a three-volume work, the pages of 
which will be twelve by seventeen inches in size, and which will 
contain over 450 plates, exact reproductions of the most valuable 
articles in the collection, and an equal number of pages of let- 
ter-press. Houghton, Osgood & Co., who will publish the work, 
expect to expend $60,000 on an edition of 500 copies. The 
volumes will be $50 each, or $150 for the entire work. 


— ee — 


LINGUISTIC NOTES. 


EDITED BY ALBERT 8. GATSCHET, WASHINGTON, D. ©. 


The relations existing between the dialect of the Caraibor Gal- 
ibi women and that of the Caraib men have been lately investi- 
gated by Mr. Lucten Apam. In former centuries this peculiarity 
was observed not only on the smaller islands of the Antilles, but 
also on St. Domingo; it originated in conquests made by the filli- 
bustering Caraibs of the mainland of South America, who had 


invaded these islands, massacred the men and lived with the 
women. Father Labat informs us that the women knew the 
language of the men, and the men that of the women, but that 
the former would feel dishonored if they were heard to speak 
the female dialect, and that the women conversed with the men 
in the male dialect only. The article of Mr. Adam appeared 
in the “Mémoires de l Académie de Stanislas,” 1878, under the 
title: Du parler des hommes et du parler des femmes dans la 
langue Caraibe, 8vo, 32 pages.* The author arrives at the 
result that both so-called “languages,” which are transmitted to 
us in copious French vocabularies from the 18th century, were 
dialects of one and the same Caraib stock; that such personal 
pronouns as occur in the female dialect only, are Arowak, and 
two of the male pronouns are Galibi; that of 160 Caraib words 
which could be identified with Galibi words of the South 
American continent, 110 occurred in the dialect of the men, 9 
in that of the women, and 36 were common to both sexes; that 
of 79 Caraib terms which could be identified with Arowak 
terms, 60 were used in the female dialect, 5 in the male dialect, 
while 11 were common to both. 

Natouez is not the correct pronunciation of the name of that 
celebrated Southern tribe, of Maskoki affinity. The remnants 
of it, which live in the “Cherokee Nation,” Indian Territory, 
call themselves Naktche, or Naktse, and in the heading of the 


*Published separately by Maisonneuve & Co., 25 Quai Voltaire, Paris, 1879. 
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original manuscript of Gallatin’s vocabulary, in Philadelphia, 
are found the two names: Isalakti, a Nahktse chief (his inform- 
ant), and Speonatiktse, a term which probably refers also to the 
national name. The terminal z is the old-fashioned mark of the 
French plural, standing for s, and the tribal name should 
be written either Waktche, or, as Dr. Brinton has it, Wache. 
The French settlers in Louisiana obtained the name from the 
Chetimacha Indians, in whose language nakse meant brave, 
nakse hase, brave man, viz., a fighter, warrior. Hence we are 
not acquainted with the name which the Naktche gave to them- 
selves; but this was probably no other than Jndian; tapakop, 
or man, male; kapina, both containing the same radix, kap. 
When the French became acquainted with the Naktche, a por- 
tion of the Shawano tribe were subject to them. These people 
went by the name of Michimichiquipy, which term is rendered 
by “Puants,” or “Stinkards.” In the Shawano dialect to stink 
is: matsimeaguatui; the people are stinking : matsimeaguathigi 
lenawégi. The first part of this term matsi: “wnjust, mean, of 
low character,” is an adjective, the plural form of which is 
métsi; and this plural, in its reduplicated form, is the origin of 
Michimichiquipy. 

Tue Yvon language forms a linguistic family for itself, 
being radically distinct from the neighboring idioms of the 
Maskoki, Timucua and Cherokee. It was formerly spoken on 
upper Chatahutchi River, the Yuchi settlements extending from 
there eastwards or south-eastwards to Flint River. This people 
trace their origin from the sun, and possess several myths tending 
to show a very ancient sun-worship. Not much is known as yet 
concerning their language, although it could be easily obtained 
from the three hundred Yuchis living in the Indian Territory. 
It possesses, however, a profusion of nasal, guttural and laryn- 
geal sounds, the English th, the lingual s (or AZ), and the f. 
The Creek Indians say that to them it is of difficult pronunciation, 
and so it will be probably to us. Major J. W. Powell has lately 
collected a few grammatic elements of it. Yuchi seems to 
indulge in metaphors in many of the more abstract terms, thus 
God is to them “the man up above;” ghost, pa-itlitchiona, “hunt- 
ing man;” devil, ko-iyupthlona, Beier on. geen thunder, 
piongptsetong, “rolling man above.” Some natural objects 
are called in the following manner: moon, shafa, “shine- 
bright ;” sea, ptsa-otchka, “white water” (same in Creek); fow, 
tcha-tchliona, “the running one;” sgwérrel, tchayitch, “the 
climbing one;” bird, psenna, “the flying one.” In its series of 
numerals, Yuchi differs from Maskoki and Timucua by not 
following the quinary system of numeration. Some ascribe to 
this idiom clucks of the same kind as observed in the idioms of 
the Bushmen and Hottentots. 
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Tue Indian name of Norroway is familiar to us as a tribal 
name, but few know of the extended use which the various 
Algonkin tribes made of it. It historically occurs as the name 
of a Virginian tribe, which all authorities agree now to have 
been of Iroquois parentage, and to have belonged to the south- 
ern portion of the extended Wéndat-Iroquois race of Indians. 
Nodowaisi was also the Odjibwé name of the Dakota race, and 
the Sioux are called to this day by the Potawat’mis Natuessuag, 
in the singular form, Natuesse, while the Odjibwé call them Pu- 
anag, in thesingular: Puan. To the Potawat’mis the Weyandots 
or Wéndat are Notneg, sing. Notue, of which Natuesse is the dé- 
minutive form. The Nottaway River, passing through the south- 
ern part of the state of Michigan, east of Cassopolis, is to the Pot- 
awat’mis: Ndtue sibi. To the Shawano or Shawni tribe a Seneca 
Indian is Natue, the Seneca tribe, Nétuegi; one Weyandot man, 
Natuésa, the Weyandot tribe, Natuésagi. These names have 
been often explained by “enemy,” “hostile Indian,” and in the 
main this explanation is correct. But these hostile nations are 
not simply called enemies by this epithet; they are stigmatized 
as “sneaks,” “creeping up stealthily for the attack.” In the 
Put&wat’mi dialect nétue, plural ndétueg, is snake, and its 
diminutive, n4tuesse, plural: nétuessuag, is a small snake, or, 
applied to fighters, a sneak. In other ‘Algonkin dialects other 
terms are now in use for snake, serpent, f. i., manetu in Sha- 
wano. A hostile nation living in close vicinity is termed sneaks, 
one living at a greater distance small sneaks, because appear- 
ing in smaller numbers; this is the reason given by the Pota- 
wat’mi Indians for the use of the diminutive form. 

Tue linguistic family of the Guarkurv, in Mato Grosso and 
on both sides of Middle Paraguay River, is geographically well 
defined, though there are still some doubts as to its southern 
limit. The Guaikuru call themselves Oaekakolot, and their pres- 
ent name is said to be a corruption of the Tupi word oatacuruti- 
uara, “fast runners.” The Guaikuru living east of Paraguay 
River are called Enacagas or Eyiquayegis, while the white settlers 
call them Lengoas, on account of their large lip-plug or tembeta. 
The dialects making up this linguistic family are: 1, the Guai- 
kuru; 2, the Abiponian; 3, the Mocobi, Mbocobi, or Amdkebit; 
4, the Toba, or Natakebit; 5, the Yapitalakas, or Zapitalakas; 
6, the Guachi, on Mondego River. 

Pror. Norprnsksoxp, on his exploring trip along the northern 
coast of Asia, anchored at a point on the mainland inhabited by 
the Zchuktchi. These people resemble the Eskimo in their 
exterior; their complexion is brownish yellow, hair and eyes jet 
black. Lieut. Nordgvist succeeded in obtaining about 300 
words of their language, and this stock of words greatly facili- 
tated the intercourse between the explorers and the tribe. 
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Tue Yuma tribe of the Kénino, or, as they call themselves, 
Avésupai, live in Cataract Creek, a southern affiuent of Colorado 
river, running through a deep gorge in Northwestern Arizona. 
They were lately visited by Mr. G. K. Gilbert, geologist of Ma- 
jor J. W. Powell’s survey; but the first to discover their Yuma 
affinity was Mr. Alphonse Pinart, who obtained a long series of 
terms of their language, which shows conclusively that their 
idiom is of the Yuma family. 
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ETHNOLOGIC NOTES. 


Proverss.—In the unwritten literatures of our North Ameri- 
can Indians we often meet with most poetic ideas, and with 
mythic productions which in originality, beauty and freshness 
rival many celebrated myths of the old world. But we hardly 
_ find any gnomic poetry, riddles and proverbs, nor can even pro- 

verbial locutions be called frequent. To produce these, two men- 
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tal qualities are necessary—the power of abstraction, and the 
tendency to use metaphors and symbolic expressions in speaking. 
We know that the Eastern Indians possess the latter to a certain 
degree, but neither the Western nor the Eastern hunting Indians 
of the United States are possessed of large power of abstraction, 
comparable to that of the agricultural populations of the East- 
ern hemisphere. An Austrian investigator, Charles Mayreder, 
member of the German Association for Oriental Research, is 
composing a “Bibliography of Proverbs of All Nations,” and 
requests every scientist in any part of North or South America, 
to send him information on /ndian Proverbial Lore to his 
address in Vienna IV., (Austria), Schleifmiihigasse, 6 

Epwarp Prcuvet-Loxrscue, well known by his travels through 
Western Africa, and his writings on ethnology, is now collect- 
ing for publication outline sketches of hands and feet from all 
the divers populations of the world, and requests all the students 
of ethnology coming in contact with rude, or half-civilized 
tribes to send him sketches of this kind to his address, Rezchs- 
Strasse 48, Leipzig (Germany). The mode of obtaining them 
with accuracy is as follows: Place the foot lightly upon a sheet 
of foolscap paper, follow its outlines with a lead-pencil held 
vertically, and draw on the side of it the hand in the same 
manner. The middle finger must lie in the axis of the lower 
arm. The right hand has to be drawn on side of right foot, the 
left hand on side of left foot. Add length of body, sex, age, 
nationality or race, color of hair and eyes; add to this the state- 
ment whether the individual is fat, lean, or of normal exterior. 

Mr. ve Vixuiers, the new Governor-General of French Cochin- 
China, was Director of the Interior in the Algerian colony 
under General Chanzy. He is the author of a dictionary of all 
the Algerian tribes and their subdivisions, which was published 
by the French government. 

Yuma.—Mr. Alphonse Pinart, who lately visited the regions 
around the Lower Colorado river, thinks that this name, given to 
the Cuchan or Ko-utchan Indians, near Fort Puma, and to a 
whole race and linguistic family, is of Pima origin. Hervas 
places the Yumas, from his ancient authorities, between the Gila- 
Jolorado confluent and the Gulf of California. Mr. Pinart has 
taken a vocabulary of the Kénino or Avésipi dialect in Cataract 
Cafion, Arizona, and this proved to belong to the Yuma family. 
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Henry Sonirmmann’s excavations, made from March Ist to 
June 5th, 1879, in the “ Tombs of the Heroes,” on the coast of 
ancient Troas, resulted in some important discoveries. Six of 
these tumuli were explored. The tomb of [lus proved to be 
an agglomeration of earth, the tomb of Ajax, near the Rhetean 
promontory, contained a few horse bones only. The greater por- 
tion of this artificial hill had been destroyed by the sea in a 
southerly hurricane. Only a few fragments of Roman brick 
were found in the tumulus near the southern extremity of New 
Ilium, and the conical mound on the sea-shore between the vil- 
lages of Yéni Kerii and Yéni Sehir was found to consist of a 
natural sandstone rock. The fifth tumulus stood on a natural 
elevation 83 feet high, and proved to contain a gigantic quad- 
rangular tower, probably of the Roman imperial epoch, stand- 
ing exactly over a circular stone inclosure 4 feet 4 inches in 
height, and 34 feet in diameter, which consisted of well-fitted, 
beautifully cut polygons. This enclosure is supposed to be a 
sacred shrine, erected during the Macedonian epoch, the marks 
of an iron pick hammer being plainly visible on the polygons. 
The sixth tumulus, 66 feet high, contained ancient pottery, which 
was thought to be older yet than the one discovered at Hissarlik. 
A fragment of a vase bottom, with incised characters, was 
sent to Professor Sayce, of Oxford, who wrote to Dr. Schlie- 
mann: “I do not think it is a real inscription, but it seems to 
me a bad copy of a cuneiform inscription, made by some one 
who did not understand the latter, like the bad copies of Egyp- 
- tian hieroglyphics made by the Pheenicians.” In the great 
trench excavated at Hissarlik a large number of manufactured 
objects, large jars, owl-headed vases, an ivory seal, a trachyte 
idol, a treasure consisting of gold and silver rings, ear orna- 
ments, &c., were exhumed. The orientalist Emile Burnouf and 
Professor Virchow were present at the excavations. A geolog- 
ical investigation of the plain of the Skamander river proved 
that there were no marine, but only fresh water deposits, and 
that the theory prevailing among the ancient Greeks, that the 
sea had once formed a deep gulf in the plain of Troy, was 
unfounded. On June 19th Schliemann left for Paris. 


ROCK INSCRIPTIONS IN EUROPE. 


A learned traveler, M. Emile Riviére, while lately visiting 
the valley of the lake des Mervilles, in the French department 
of the Alpes Maretimes, discovered in this Alpine valley a con- 
siderable quantity of designs engraved upon the rocks, repre- 
senting animals, the heads of horned cattle, arms, hatchets, and 
other marks of a mysterious nature. M. Riviére naturally de- 
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sired to investigate the origin of these designs, that were evi- 
dently very ancient, and made by two quite distinct processes, 
incision and hammering. He was still in doubt, when there 
was placed in his hands a copy of designs discovered in the Al- 
gerian Sahara by the Rabbi Mordicai, the analogy of which, 
with those of the rocks of the lake des Mervilles is quite strik- 
ing. It would appear from this that populations of the same 
civilization had existed in Morocco and Liguria, at some epoch 
not well determined, but probably, to judge from the form of 
certain figures, posterior to the neolithic period. These designs, 
likewise, are quite similar to those found on the rocks of the 
Canary Isles. 

Now, the remarkable anatomical connection existing between 
the Gusnches formerly inhabiting the Canaries, and the race 
represented by the skulls found in the Cro-Magnon to which 
the first inhabitants of the Alpes Maritimes belonged, has been 
pointed out.— WV. E. Journal of Ed. 


THE ZULU WEAPON. 


The Zulus have two principal kinds of weapons, the throwing 
and the stabbing, the latter with a long and straight blade. Toa 


Kaffir, this weapon is literally the staff of life. With it he kills 
his enemy and his game, slaughters and cuts up his cattle, trains 
their horns, shaves his own or his neighbor’s head, does his car- 
pentry and furriery, and countless other jobs of various sorts. 
In its original form the assagail was essentially a missel; but the 
renowned Chaka, among other military reforms, converted it 
into a shorter and heavier stabbing spear, unfit for throwing, and 
only to be used at close quarters. The shaft, with an average 
length of nearly five feet, and a diameter equal to a man’s little 
finger, is cut from the assagaitree (curtisia jaginea) which is not 
unlike mahogany. The wood is brittle yet elastic, the latter 
quality giving the spear that peculiar vibratory motion on which 
its accuracy of flight so much depends. On account of the 
brittleness, a novice will break many shafts before he learns to 
throw his assagai secundum artem. Inaptly cast, the shaft as 
soon as it reaches the ground is liable to whip forward and 
break off short above the blade. The assagai heads are generally 
blade-shaped; some consist of a mere spike, and a few are 
barbed. When the first shape is adopted, whether with or with- 
out the barb, there is invariably a raised ridge along the center 
of the blade, which is concave on one side and convex on the 
other. The reasons assigned for this peculiarity of form are 
that this acts like the feathers of an arrow, and that as the heads 
are always made of soft iron they can be more easily sharpened 
when blunted by use.— Public Opinion. 
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EDITOR’S BOOK TABLE. 


EDITOR’S BOOK TABLE. 
EXCHANGES. 


North American Review.—The August number has an inter- 
esting article by Richard Wagner—an autobiography. The 
Diary of a Public Man brings out some interesting and new 
facts in the political history of the war. The most valuable ar- 
ticle to our readers, however, is that by John Fisk, on recent 
works on ancient history and philology. The books mentioned 
in the last article are such as every ethnologist should possess. 
They are as follows: Pezzi’s Aryan Philology, Pictet’s Origines 
Indo-Europeanes, Hearn’s Aryan Household, Keary’s Dawn of 
History, Duncker’s History of Antiquity; also Village Commu- 
nities and History of Early Institutions, by Mr. McClellan; 
Primitive Marriage, by M. F. Coulanges; and Ancient Society, 
Mr. Louis H. Morgan. 

The Historical and Genealogical Register for July has an 
interesting article upon the Boundary Line Between New Hamp- 
shire and Massachusetts, by Rev. Henry A. Hazzen, being a jour- 
nal by Richard Hazzen, surveyor, 1741. The book notices in this 
magazine are always instructive, as the society which it represents 
is unusually fortunate in receiving the latest works on local and 
family history. An archeological society located in the West, 
which could receive such donations, would be exceedingly val- 
uable. 


Bibliotheca Sacra.—The Bibliotheca Sacra for July has two 
articles upon scientific topics, one a critical exegesis of the Bible 
use of the word firmament, by Charles B. Warring, Ph. D.; the 
other, Bible Illustrations from Bible Lands, by the Rev. Thomas 
Lowry, D. D. The review of books recently written upon this 
subject in the last article is very valuable. 

The New Englander.—This magazine seems likely to grow 
into the versatile and elaborate character which no other maga- 
zine on the continent possesses. The Wineteenth Century 
and the Contemporary Review have no counterparts except as 
the New Englander reaches their standard. 

The Methodist Quarterly Review. Nearly every number of 
this magazine has a valuable article upon archeology. The July 
number contains one by Henry M. Baird, D. D.,—Cesnola’s Cy- 
prus and Cypriote Art,—in which the author describes the work 
which that man accomplished during his Consulship. Presi- 
dent Lincoln did a great work for science when he appointed 
Gen. Cesnola as consul in Cyprus. But Gen. Cesnola did a 
a work for his country when he sent back his valuable col- 
ection and deposited it in the Museum in New York. The 


whole number of objects obtained was 35,573. Of these 5,000 
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were lost at sea, and there are now in the Metropolitan Museum 
in New York 2,100 statues in stone, marble or terra cotta; 4,200 
busts and heads; 14,241 vases; 3,719 bottles, cups, etc, in glass, 
and 1,594 articles of gold. 

Magazine of American History.—This journal in its de- 
partment is a model. The original documents and notes con- 
tain a vast amount of valuable reference to Indian history and 
names, making it exceedingly valuable to the archeologist. The 
August number contains a curious article by James Parton, on 
the Traditional and Real Washington, being a review of a curi- 
ous book called Weems’ life of Washington. Mr. Parton speaks 
of the jiction of the hatchet, but we really would like to have 
that author prove the story to be the fabrication of a traveling 
bookseller, a story invented by Weems, or else leave us to our 
happy belief in George Washington’s truthfulness when a boy. 


The American Naturalist.—This magazine has an article in 
the August number by our associate, Mr. A. S. Gatschet, upon 
adjectives of color in Indian languages; also, in October an arti- 
cle by S. L. Frey, on the ancient works of New York State, under 
the title of “Were They Mound Builders?” The notes by Prof. 
O. T. Mason are always good. The WVatwralist is very fortunate 


in —- so able a corps of editors, and especially in having 


the aid of the last-named gentleman. The magazine is also very 
commendable for the variety of its contents, but more especially 
for its scientific honesty, candor, and kindness of spirit. 

Kansas City Review.—This magazine has been publishing 
Prof. Putnam’s explorations in Tennessee, with cuts, from the re- 
port of the Peabody Museum, and completed them in the Sep- 
tember number. There is also in the August number an article 
by Prof. B. F. Mudge, entitled, Antiquity of Man; also in the 
September number one on the Home of the Mastodon, from the 
New York World, describing the mastodon recently exhumed 
at Newburg. The magazine also contains a great variety of 
other subjects, and is a remarkably interesting and valuable pub- 
lication. 

Popular Science Monthly.—This magazine is always welcome 
to our table, for aside from its thoroughly scientific character, it 
always contains something fresh and new on our special subject. 
For instance, the September number contains, besides a quota- 
tion from our own article on European and American Arche- 
ology, several quotations upon primitive innocence and ironless 
civilization, and the color sense in Savages. The literary notices 
of the magazine always contain something instructive, as the 
editor is “up” in the latest books and scientific works. We 
always enjoy reading these reviews. 
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American Bookseller.—Published by the American News 
Company. This valuable booksellers’ journal contains every 
month an index to the current periodical literature which every 
scholar should possess. Mr. C. T. 8. Davis, the compiler of this 
index, is a gentleman of scholarly attainments and great skill in 
analyzing and classifying subjects. 

The Universalist Quarterly.—The April number of this 
magazine interested us exceedingly. The articles upon the inspi- 
ration of the prophets, by Prof O. Cone, D. D., and upon the 
inspiration of the bible, by Mary J. Delong, are very valuable. 
There is also an editorial upon scientific facts and conjectures 
which ought to be published again and have a wider circulation. 

BOOKS AND PAMPHLETS. 

EIGHTH, NINTH AND TENTH ANNUAL REPORTS of the Geological Survey of Indi- 
ana, made during the Tae of 1876-77-78. By E. T. Cox, State Geologist Assisted by 
Prof. John Collett, and Dr. G. M. Levette. Indianapolis, 1879. 

This volume, like all of Prof. Cox’s reports, is very full in its 
descriptions of ancient mounds and earthworks. The book con- 
tains no less than six full page illustrations of ancient works. 
There are contributions in it on the subject, from Samuel Mor- 
rison, Dr. G. M. Levette, J. C. Maul ivenets besides those of 
Prof. Cox, himself. We owe our thanks for this volume to Prof. 
John Collett, who succeeds Prof. Cox, in the Geological Review. 


A HISTORY OF OREGON, 1792-1849. Drawn from eo and authentic 
information. By W. H. Gray, of Astoria. Portland, Oregon, 187 


This volume of 624 pages, of finely printed waste is the best 
and perhaps the only reliable history of Oregon. The author 
deserves great praise for thus collecting ‘and compiling so much 
material, concerning the early history of this new and far off 
State. He will please accept our thanks for the volume so 
generously forwarded to us. 


SKETCHES OF MISSIONS IN AFRICA. By Pres. 8. C. Bartlett, D. D. Published by 
the A. B.C. F.M. Bosten, 1879. 


While English and American travelers are opening the dark 
continent to our view, and English armies are subduing the dark- 
skinned inhabitants, American missionaries are endeavoring to 
throw the light of the Gospel into their darkened minds. The 
missionaries of the American Board in the A. B. C. F. M. amo 
the Zulus alone, number twenty-two. Central Africa, so fully 
made known by Dr. Livingstone and Henry M. ages has not 
oe been occupied, but arrangements are being perfected for 
the work. 


THE BUILDING AND VOYAGE OF THE GRIFFON IN 1697. wy, arshall. Re- 
printed from the publication of the Buffalo Historical Society. l. L, +n 7. Aug. 1879. 


What Mr. O. H. Marshall undertakes to do he always does 
well. In the line of early American history he is without a 
peer. The work that he has done in identifying historical locali- 
ties is exceedingly valuable. In this pamphlet, he has proved 
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that the mouth of the Cayuga creek is unquestionably the true 
locality where the the Griffon (sic) was built. If Mr. Marshall 
will next solve for us the mystery of the Griffon’s final wreck 
and disappearance, one point in early history will be cleared up. 
We hope that the author may be spared to give us many more 
contributions in this line of research. 


MADISONVILLE EXPLORATIONS. Appendix A, of Prof. Short’s forthcoming work. 
The Literary and Scientific Society of Madisonville, Ohio, is 

very fortunate in having such thorough and judicious investiga- 

tors among its members. Dr. Charles L. Metz, Hon. Joseph 

Cox, H. B. Whetsel, Charles F. Low, and the Secretary, Frank 

W. Langdon, are doing good work. If these gentlemen will 

hereafter send us the report of their explorations, we shall be 

much obliged. 

REVUE DE _LINGUISTIQUE ET DE PHILOLOGIE COMPAREE RECUEIL TRIMES- 

RIEL. Par. Girard De Rialle. Avec Le Coucours de MM. Emile Pigot et Julien 
ae et La Coilaperation de divers Savants Francais et Etrangers. Tome Douzieme 

Fasciculi 3. Juillet, 1879. Paris, Maisonneuve, 1879. 

Traiti du décret et de Varret divins par le docteur Abd-ar- 
Razzav. Guyard. Du parler des hommes et du parler des fem- 
mes dans la lacgue caraibe. Lucien Adam. Note sur le parler 
des hommes et le parler des femmes dans la langue chiquita. 
—V Henry. 

Lee basque navarrais-espag nol a la fire du Ve, Siecle, Julien 
Vinson. 

THE SCULPTURES OF SANTA LUCIA COSUMALWHUAPA IN GUATEMALA, with 
an account of travels in Central America and on the Western coast of South America. 
By 8. Habel, M.D. Smithsonian contributions. 

This is one of the most valuable works published by the 
Smithsonian Institution, which has done so much to advance the 
Science of Archeology and Ethnology in this country. The 
eight plates of superb engravings are a whole volume in them- 
selves, being suggestive of a symbolism whigh, though little un- 
derstood, is worthy of profound studying. 

ANALES DEL MUSEO NACIONAL DE MEXICO. Tomol. Entrega 6a. 
This work will be reviewed by our associate, Ad. F. Bande- 

lier, in our next number. 


NEW BOOKS. 


“Prehistoric World,” by Llie Berthel; will be published soon 
by Porter & Coates, in au English translation. 

Martin R. Delany. The Origin of Races and Color; with 
an Archeological Compendium of Ethiopian and Egyptian Civi- 
lization. Harper & Bros. 

Rev. Joseph Wold. The Lost Ten Tribes and 1882. J. Hug- 
gins, New York. The N. Y. Herald speaks of this pregnantly 

unny book, with its mystic title, as follows: “It settles slapdash 
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the fate of the world, according to Revelation, interpreted by 
the four r’s through a blind alley in the Great Pyramid 

When he comes to Armageddon, he gives the beast “Rome” many 
a whack of his prophetic wand or shillelah over its horny head.” 

Henry, V. Esquisse d’une grammaire raisoneé de la langue 
aléoute, d’aprés la grammaire et le vocabulaire de Ivan Véniam- 
inov. Paris: Maisonneuve & Co., 1879. 8°. 

Lenormant, Frangois. Lettres Assyriologiques; seconde 
série: études accadiennes. Paris: Maisonneuve & Co., 1879. 
4°. (Forms the first section of volume third.) 

Oppert, Jules: le peuple et le langue des Médes. Paris, 
1879. 8°. 

Van Eys, 1. W. J. Grammaire compareé des dialectes 
basques. Paris, 1879. 8°. 

Ursel, le compte Charles de. Sud-Amérique. Séjours et 
voyages au Brésil, 4 la Plata, en Bolivia et au Peérou. Paris: 
Plon, 1879. 12°. 

Bérenger-Férand, L. 1. B. Les peuplades de la Sénégambie; 
ethnographie, moeurs et coutumes, légendes. Paris: E. Leroux, 
large 8°. 1879. 


LATEST NEWS. 

Rev. Joseph P. Thompson, D. D., LL. D., who recently died 
at Berlin, was one of the best Egyptologists of this country. He 
furnished notes to the Bibliotheca Sacra a few years ago, which 
were very valuable. We had hoped to secure his services for this 


journal, but a letter sent to Berlin did not reach its destination 
till after his death. 


The American Association for the Advancement of Science. 
—Some very interesting papers upon the subject of anthropol- 
ogy were read at the Saratoga meeting, Aug. 27 to Sept. 2. 
They were as follows: The Ethnical Influences of Physical 
Geography, by Daniel Wilson; The Sign Language of the 
North American Indians, by Garrick Mallery; four papers 
upon the Superstitions of the Ancient Inhabitants of the Mis- 
sissippi Valley, relative to the rabbit, serpents, the owl and 
thunder, by J. G. Henderson; Exhibition of Archeological 
Objects, by S. 8S. Haldeman; Archeology of Champlain Valley, 
by George H. Perkins; Archeology of Missouri, by H. H. Rus- 
sell; Notes from Japan, by Edward S. Morse; A Polished 
Stone Implement, by John M. Currier; Amber and Jade, by 
Mrs. E. A. Smith; Hereditary Transmission, by Louis Elsberg; 
Ethnological Map of the Islands of the Pacific Ocean, by Albert 
8. Bickmore; The Stone Implements and Pottery of Southern 
Mound Builders, by F. W. Putnam. 
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Lor Sale at the Antiquarian Office. 


BOOKS BY THE EDITOR. 


THE ASHTABULA DISASTER, by REv. STEPHEN D. PEET. 

A thrilling narrative of this terrible event, written by an eye-witness. It contains a 
description of the wreck, personal incidents, an account of the suicide, and biographical 
sketches. The Memoir of P. P. Bliss forms an important part of the volume. 208 pages, 
8vo, bound in cloth, illustrated by six full page wood cuts, including the portraits of 
Charles Collins and P. P. Bliss and wife. Price $1.25. 

THE LOCATION OF THE INDIAN TRIBES IN THE NORTH WEST 
AT THE DATE OF ITS ORGANIZATION, by Rev. StePHen D. PEEr. 

A pamphlet, 16 pages, 8vo, containing a description of old maps, and a list of the 
various Indian tribes, with their locations, and short descriptions of their villages and 
encampments. Price 25 cents. Reprint from the ANTIQUARIAN. 

THE BIBLE NARRATIVE AND HEATHEN TRADITIONS. The Traces 
of the Facts Mentioned in Genesis in the Traditions of All Nations. 
By REv. STEPHEN D. PEET. Reprint from the ANTIQUARIAN. 

A Pamphlet. 12 pages, 8vo. Price 25 cents. 


A COMPARISON BETWEEN THE ARCH ZOOLOGY OF EUROPE AND 
AMERICA. By Rev. STEPHEN D. PEET. Reprint from the ANTIOUARIAN. 
A paper read before the American Association for the Advancement of Science, at the 

session held at Buffalo, Aug. 26, 1876. 14 pages, 8vo. Price 20 cents. 

A MANUAL OF ARCHZZOLOGY, being a Complete Analysis and Com- 
pendium of the Science, designed especially for beginners. By Rev. 
STEPHEN D. PEET, editor of the AMERICAN ANTIQUARIAN. 


This volume has been prepared by the author as an elementary work, but has for 
several months been awaiting publication, for various reasons, one of them being the 
rapid accumulation of work in connection with the ANTIQUARIAN, which has prevented its 
completion. The table of contents and prospectus of the book will be sent free on 
application to the author. 
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Ancient Garden Beds of Michigan, by Hon. Bela Hubbard. Illustrated. 

The Discovery of Paleolithic Implements in the city of Reading, Pa. A. F. Berlin, Ill. 

Mounds and Earthworks: Their Distribution and Localities. By Rev. M. Eells, Wash- 
ington Territory; Rev. E. F. Buckner, D. D., Indian Territory; Horace Mason, Missouri; 
Ed. k. Quick, Indiana, and others. 

Ancient Trails among the Rocky Mountains, by Wm. N. Byers, Colorado. 

Ancient Trails in Ohio, by J. M. Woodruff, Ravenna, O. 

Modern Indian Tribes among the Ancient Ruins of Arizona, by E. A. Barber. 
pee of the Ohio River: A Description of a Collection of Old Maps, by Rev. Stephen 

. Peet. ‘ 

Observations on the Dighton Rock Inscription, by Dr. Chas. Rau. 

Man in America More Ancient than the Mound Builders. 

Discovery of an Ancient Venetian Medal near Starved Rock, Illinois, by Dr. I. A. Butler. 

Ep1ror1AL Notes—The Field and the Subjects to be Investigated.—Description of Cabi- 
nets and Earthworks Visited in a Trip during Last Summer. 
CORRESPONDENCE— The Serpent Symbol. 

DiscoveRrIEsS—Skeletons in a Mound in Ohio. The Bones of a Mastodon, with Relics of 
the Stone Age, found in Ohio. 

Book NoTIcEs AND EXCHANGES. 
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A Comparison of the Pueblo Pottery with Egyptian and Greek Céramics, by Edwin A. 
Barber. Illustrated. 

Traditions of the Deluge, among the Tribes of the Northwest, by Rev. M. Eells. 

Description of an Engraved Stone, by John E. Sylvester, M.D. Illustrated. 

Prehistoric Ruins in Missouri. 

Gleanings, by 8S. 8. Haldeman. Illustrated. 

Sketch of the Klamath Language, by Albert S. Gatschet. 

The Location of the Indian Tribes of the Northwest Territory, by Rev. Stephen D. Peet. 

Remarkable Relics—Leaf Shaped Implements, by Prof. M. C. Read. 

Perforated Tablets, by R. 8. Robertson. 

Eprrorrat—Recent Explorations of Mounds. Procedings of Societies. Anthropological 
News. The International Congress of Americanists. Book Reviews. 


CONTENTS OF VOL. I, NO. 3. 


Native American Architecture, by E. A. Barber. Illustrated. 

The Phonetic Elements in American Languages, by Dr. R. J. Farquharson. 

The Inscribed Stone of Grave Creek Mound, by Prof. M. C. Read. Illustrated. 

Traces of Bible Facts in the Traditions of all Nations, by Rev. Stephen D. Peet. 

Mythologic Text in the Klamath Language, with comments by E. A. Gatschet. 

CORRESPONDENCE—The Davenport Tablets. Ancient Iron Axes. Comparative Gram- 
= a Suggestions to Collectors of Ethnological Materials. The Serpent Symbol. Museum 
of Relics. 

Eprror1aL— Anthropological News. Linguistic Notes. Recent Discoveries. Our Ex- 
changes. Books Received. Book Reviews. 


CONTENTS OF VOL. I, NO. 4. 


The Emblematic Mounds of Wisconsin, by J. N. DeHart, M.D. Mlustrated. 

Shell Beds of Clatsop Beach, by H. B. Clarke. 

A Comparison between the Archeology of Europe and- America, by Rev. 8. D. Peet. 

The Utes of Colorado, by N. C. Meeker. 

Early Indian M' tion in Ohio, by C. C. Baldwin. Maps. 

An Exhibition of Indian Character, by W. L. Coffinbury. 

Discourse of Dr. Paul Broca, translated by Prof. 0. T. Mason. 

Indian Music, by Rev. M. Eells. With the Notes of 24 Tunes. 

Prehistoric Manufacturing Village in the Miami Valley, by 8. H. Binkley. 

CORRESPONDENCE—The Iroquois. Indian Mounds. Scientific Societies. 

EDITORIAL Norrs—Discovery of Mound Builders’ Skulls. Recent Literature. Anthropo- 
logical News. Linguistic Notes. Ethnological Notes. Bibliography. Book Reviews. 


fhe Editor of Taz American ANTIQUARIAN is collecting material for publication on the 
Native Races and the Prehistoric ss of America. All persons who have in their 


possession books, pamphlets, unpublished manuscripts, or other ng on | hese subjects, 
will confer a favor if they will send a copy of the same to the address below. . The object 
is to make this collection of the literature of Archzeol and Ethnology as complete as 
possible, and one which shall correspond to the many collections of relics which are being 
gathered in various localities. Newspaper articles upon the various discoveries of bones 
or relics and other prehistoric antiquities and upon local pioneer history, especially if 
containing accounts of the Indians and their history or traditions, are particularly desired. 
The Secretaries of Historical and Pioneer Societies, and of Academies of Science or Natural 
History Societies, are respectfully requested to forward copies of reports and proceedings, 
at the earliest opportunity, for notice; and publishers are also requested to send books on 
the above subjects for review in the Magazine. 

THE ANTIQUARIAN is designed to be the medium of communication between students of 
Amarepeleny in alllands. An exc of publications is therefore pepeney solicited 
from the various Anthro oatenl and Archeological Societies of Europe ang other 
countries. Address Rev. 8. D. PEET, Editor Am. Antiquarian, : 








The American Antiquarian, 


A Quarterly Journal, devoted especially to Early History, Ethnology and Archeology; 
Illustrated. Published by JAMESON & MORSE, Chicago, Illinois. 
Edited by Rev. STEPHEN D. PEET, Clinton, Wis. 
Terms, $3.00 per year in advance. 


Tue Score oF THE ANTIQUARIAN WILL BE UNDERSTOOD BY THE FOLLOWING LisT oF Topics: 
BP er 7a ~~ are Exploration, Discoveries and Settlement of the different portions 
e Continen’ 

The Native Races, their Physical and Mental Traits, Social Organizations and Tribal 
Distinctions; their Religious Customs, Beliefs and Traditions, as well as their earlier and 
later Migrations and changes. 

The ANTIQUITIES OF AMERICA, ey the Pre-historic Relics and Remains, or any 
asp mane - to Ancient Earthworks and Structures, Inscriptions, Hieroglypyhics, Signs 
and Sym . : 

Pre-HisToric Man, his Origin, Antiquity, Geological Position and Physical Structure. 

THE ANTIQUARIAN will also treat of subjects of a more general character, such as Taz 
Descent of Man, THE Rise or Socizty, THe Oricin or Writine, THE GrowTH or Lan- 
@uaGE, THE History oF ARCHITECTURE, THe EVOLUTION OF ORNAMENT, AND CEREMONIAL 
OBsERVANCES, CoMPARATIVE RELIGIONS, SERPENT WoRSHIP AND ReLicrous SymBois, Man 
AND THE MasTovon, MAN AND ANIMALS, EARTH AND MAN, and many other topics which are 
connected with the Science of Anthropology, especially as they are viewed by the anti- 


jan. 
Besides these topics especial arrangements have been made by which articles will be 
contributed upon Archsological Relics, upon Aboriginal Languages and Dialects, and 
upon the T: tions of this Continent compared with those of other lands. 
e phys yp ese made by different Historical and Scientific Societies, as well as the 
Results of all oe and Discoveries will also be reported as far as ible. 
In the Editorial management the assistance of several prominent gentlemen has been 


secured. 

Prof. E. A. Barser will assume the care of Anthropological News. Prof. R. B. AnpER- 
gON will take the department of Pre-Columbian Discovery, and A. 8. Garscuer will take 
the department of Indian Linguistics, 

The design isto make Tue ANTIQUARIAN ro of the advanced studies of the best 
ran on the continent, and every effort will be made to make it thoroughly reliable and 
valuable, 

———<ee—____ 


TESTIMONIALS. 


Up to within a few most of the work in this de mt has been done abroad, 
and the Anthropological Societies of Paris, London and Berlin, each with its special organ 
tor making known the fruits of research, and with a large and distinguished membership, 


show the wise Sprovene that have been made fortheprosecution of future investigations. 
s att the e publication before us meets an important want, in supplying an author- 
itacive medium for the announcement of discoveries, the discussion of new views, and 
the presentation of the results of American research. The broad ground it is intended to 


cover is stated in the ) wap eye *  j* The magazine isa credit to American sci- 
ence, and deserves to be well sustained.— Popular Science Monthly, Dec. 1878. 


The noiseless rise of an archeological periodical near the center of our North America 
isa pleasant phenomenon. There is an abundan¢ce of material, and the odical has 
= of very interesting work on itshands. Itis an enterprise worthy of public atten- 

ion and liberal support. *. * * Mr. Peet isa lover and very much master of his 
work. The facts he collects are ey vee and it were a misfortune if they were 
left unrecorded.— Methodist Quarteriy Review. Jan. ‘1879. 

The first volume of the AMERICAN ANTIQUARIAN comes to a prosperous end in the number 
last issued, the receipt of which we acknowledge with genuine pleasure.—Whitewater Reg. 

No one in the West is better qualified for the work in hand than Mr. Peet. He is an 
enthusiast among relics, and brings learning and scholarly acquirements to the discussion 
of the subject.— Daily Inter-Ocean. 

We heartily commend this interesting Periodical Magazine of American History—in our 
estimation one of the most valuable publications in the United States.—The West Shore, 
Portland, Oregon. 

THE ANTIQUARIAN "9 ~ in at the  ieanasoes moment to supply an important want.— 
Cass County Messenger, Beardstown, Ill. 
uae gy syacncze is, in its way, a grand thing.—American Journal of Education, St. 

mis, Mo. 

THE ANTIQUARIAN fills a want long felt by those engaged in the study of American Arch- 
reology.—J. G. Cisco, Jackson, Tenn. 

We need just such a medium of communication.—Major F. F. Hilder, St. Louis, Mo. 

The fact is we have long felt the want of justsuch a journal as the ANTIQUARIAN. It is 
@ convenient medium for placing on record a very large amount of information that would 
probably never otherwise find its way into print.- Hon. J. G. Henderson, Winchester, Il. 








